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4ADescripTion of St. BoTOLPH’s PRioRy, in Colchefter: 
With a Perfpeétive View of that beautiful Relick of Antiquity. 


HIS Priory was founded in the 

beginning of the 42th century, 
by Ernuiph, a modk, for canons re- 
gular of the order ef St. Auguftine: 
their number is no where afcertained. 
Thefe canons were firlt brought intq 
England about the year r109. 

From:the bull of Pope Pafchal IT, 
it appears, that this priory was the 
firit of that order. This bull inveft- 
ed them with a-preeminence and au- 
thority over alt other houfes of their or- 
der in England ; exempted them from 
all fecular and epifcopal jurifdiction ; 
direéted the future priors to be chofen 
fom. amongtft ‘the canons ; and or- 
dered the Bilhop of London, or fome 
other in his ftead, to confecrate them, 
withont exacting the payment of fees. 

It does not.appear that Ernulph 
fettled any lahd.on them, except the 
fite, and: the garden of the priory ; 
and, although they afterward receiv- 
ed.yarious donations, their revenues 
were néver very ample. 

King. Henry I, befides confirming 
feveral other benefactions, gave them 
the whole tythes of his royal demef- 
nes, in Hatfield Regis, or Broad Oak, 
an condition of their performing the 
following fervice to him and his heirs, 
whenever they fhould make war in 
Wales ; namely, to fend one horfe of 
five fhillings price, with a fack and a 
fpur, for forty days, to be maintained 
at the King’s expenfe. 

Af the diffolution, this priory was 
valued at 134]. 135. qd. and was 
granted by King Henry VHI; -‘to 
the Lord Chancellor Audley, who 
fold it to Sir Arthur Clarke; from 
whofe family it. pafled, about the 
year 1650, to Oliver Hendrichs; 
who, toward the beginning of this 
century, conveyed it to Oliver Bur- 


kin ; and from him it was transferred, 


in the year 1700, to Matthew Mar- 
tin, Eig; who gave it to his fon-in- 
law, Major general Price. 
The priory-houfe ftood on the fouth 
fide of the church ; but nothing re- 
Nts, 553, VoL. 79. 


mains of it’ but a few wails, which. 
are incorporated into a brewhoufe, 


ere€ted on its fite. 

By the. weft front of the church, 
(which was entire, till the famous 
liege of this town in 1648) it ap- 
pears to have been an elegant build- 
ing. The interfecting circular arches, 
which are of Roman brick, give it a 
great richnefs, and, ‘by their contrat 
with the colour of the ‘ftone, have a 
very agreeable effect. The angles of 
this. front were once adorned with two 
ilately towers :, Mr. Morant fays, that 
one of them was flanding on the 
north fide in the memory of perfons 
then living. From the great quan 
tity of Roman bricks, to be met 
with ail over this building, it is pro- 
bable, that ic was ere&ted out of the 
ruins of ‘fome more antient fabric. 
This is themore likely, as Colchef- 
ter is univerfally agreed to have been 
a Roman ftation, and is by manw 
thought, in preference to Malden, to 
have been the ancient Camalodu- 
num, 

The infide of this venerable ruin 
confifis now of only the nave and 
two fide aifles: thefe were feparated 
by a double row of very thick co- 
lumns, fupporting circular arches : 
fix of them are {till ftanding on the 
north fide; but toward the fouth 
there are only two remaining. Both 


the columns and arches are chiefly - 


conftru€ted with Roman bricks, in- 
terfperfed with ftones. 

befides the damage done to this 
building during the civil war, it has 
from time to time fuffered repeated 
depredations, and been much defaced. 
At leneth, however, the parifh offi- 
cers, to prevent its total demolition, 
tcolz the laudable refolution of en- 
clofing and locking it up. This has 
permitted the weeds and fhrubs to 
iprout up among the moulderiog walls 
and fcattered tombs; a circumftance 
which adds greatly to the beauty and 
folemnity of the fcene, 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Numes. XVII. 


‘ Farther Refleélions on Voucanos ; with a Refutation of fome Objections 


deduced from Volcanic Phenomena, againfl the Truth of Revelation. 


The fluid lake that works below, 
Bitumen, fulphur, falt, and iron fcum, 
Heaves up its boiling tide. The lab’ring mount 


Is torn with agonizing throes. 


Atonce, 


Forth from its fide difparted, blazing pours 

A mighty river; burning in prone waves, 
That glimmer thro’ the night, to yonder plain, 
Divided there, a hundred torrent ftreams, 
Each ploughing up its bed, roll dreadful on, 


Refiltlefs, 


Villages, and woods, and rocks, 


Fall flat before their fweep. ‘The region round, 
Where myrtle walks and groves of golden fruit 
Kole fair ; where harveft wav’d in all its pride ; 
And where the vineyard fpread its purple ftore, 
Maturing into nectar; now defpoil’d 

Of herb, leaf, fruit and flow’r, from end to end 


Lies buried under fire, a glowing fea! 


BE SIDES the aftonifhing explo- 
fions of lames and {moke, of cin- 
ders and burning rocks, the eruptions 
ef volcanos exhibit a dreadful phe- 
nomenon, in prodigious inundations 
of liquid fire, which bear inevitable 
deftruclion with them. ‘The Italians 
give the name of /ava tb thefe fiery 
ftreams: ‘This lava confifts of a mix- 
ture of ftones, fand, earth, metallic 
fubftances, falt, &c. calcined, render- 
ed fufible, and vitrified, by the fire of 
the volcanos; but as the mafs, of 
which it originally confifts, is very he- 
terogeneous, the lava, when cold, ap- 
pears under various forms and colours. 
‘The pureft fort is a hard, black, ho- 
mogeneous compact glafs. There is 
another fpecies which is hard, heavy, 
and compact, like marble; fufcep- 
tible of a very fine polifh ; and con- 
verted, at Naples, to a variety of do- 
meftic ufes. There is another kind, 


which is a groffer ftone, commonly 

ath-colovred, and ufed both for build- 

ing, and for paving the fireets. That 

which is found on the furface is ftill 

more grofs and fpongy, refeambling 
5 


Mattet, 


the fcoriz, or recrements, of melted 
metals. 

It would carry me too far beyond 
the limits of this paper, if I were to 
enter into an hiitorical account of the 
eruptions of volcanos. ‘Thofe of tna 
and Vefuvius only would occupy 
many volumes. The violent erup- 
tion of Vefuvius, in 1767, is reckon- 
ed the 27th, fince that which detftroy- 
ed the cities of Herculaneam and Pom- 
peii, in the reign of the Emperor 
Titus ; and this eruption of 1767, has 
been fucceeded by nine others. Of 
the eruptions of Mount #£tna, Mr. 
Oldenburg has given an hiftorical ac- 
count in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, No. xlviii. p. 967. ‘The lait 
very great eruption of this mountain 
was in the year 1669. The progrefs 
of the lava, or fiery deluge above de- 
{cribed, was at the rate of a furlong 
aday. It advanced into the fea 600 
yards, and was then a mile in breadth. 
It had deftroyed, in forty days, the 
habitations of 27,000 perfons ; and of 
2,000 inhabitants of the city of Ca- 
tanea, only 3000 efcaped. This 
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inundation of liquid fire, in its pro- 
grefs, met with a lake four miles in 
compafs, and not only filled it up, al- 
though it was four fathoms deep, but 
raifed itinto a mountain. Borelli, an 
ingenious Neapolitan, has calculated, 
that the matter difcharged at this e- 
ruption was fufficient to fill a {pace of 
93,838,750 cubit paces. The lava 
which ran from it is fourteen miles in 
length, and, in many parts, fix in 
breadth. There has been no fuch 
eruptions fince, although there have 
been figns of many, more terrible, 
that preceded it. 

A difcuffion of all the. phenomena, 
obfervable in volcanos, would be as im- 
practicable, in this paper, as an hif- 
torical account of their eruptions*. 
I thall, therefore, confine myielf now 
to fuch cbfervations, as have not been 
geherally attended to. Among the 
other appearances of our globe, which 
have afforded room to minute philofo- 
phers, and fuperficial enquirers, to ca- 
vil at the truths of Revelation, may be 
included the phenomena of volcanos. 
A very pleafing and popular writer, 
in particular, in his defcription of 
Mount tna, has infinuated an ob- 
jection to the Mofaic account of the 
Creation, by itating in a light fome- 
what ludicrous, the obfervations of an 
ingenious ecclefiaftic of Sicily, who 
was of opinion, that Mount /Etna 
was many thoufand years more anci- 
ent than Mofes had made the eartht+. 
The objections of this ecclefiaftic, and 


. of the /oi-difant philofophers who have 


adopted them, have been fairly ftated, 
and admirably refuted, by a learned 
prelate, whofe writings do equal ho- 
nour to his age and countryf. 1 can- 
not do better, therefore, than give it 
in his own words. 

“ There is an argument,” fays this 
excellent writer, ‘* by which fome 
philofophers have endeavoured to 
overturn the whole fyitem of Revela- 
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tion: and it is the more neceflary to 
give an anfwer to their objection, as 
it is become a common fubject of phi- 
lofophical converfation, efpecialiy a- 
mongit thofe who have vifited the 
continent. The objection tends to 
invalidate, as is fuppoted, the au- 
thority of Mofes; by thewing, that 
the earth is much older than it can be 
proved ta be from his account of the 
cr: ation, and the {eripture chronology. 
We contend that fix thovfand years 
have not yet elapfed, fince the crea- 
tion; and thefe philofophers contend, 
that they have indubitable proof, of 
the earth’s being at the leatt 14,000 
years old; and they complain, that 
Mofes hangs as a dead weight upon 
them, and blunts all their zeal for 
enquiry. 

‘* The Canonico Recupero, who, 
it feems, is engaged in writing the 
hiftory of Mount tna, has difcover-* 
ed a ftratum of lava, which flowed 
from that mountain, according to his 
opinion, in the time of the fecond 
Punic war, or about 2000 years 
ago; this ftratum is not yet covered 
with foil fufficient for the production 
of either corn or vines ; it requires 
then, fays the Canon, z000 years, at 
leaft, to convert a ftratum of lava into 
a fertile field. In finking a pit near 
Jaci, in the neighbourhood of /Etna, 
they have difcovered evident marks 
of feven diftinet lavas, one under the 
other ; the furface of which are pa- 
rallel, and moft ef them covered with 
a thick bed of rich earth; now the 
eruption, which formed the lowett of 
thefe lavas, (if we may be allowed 
to reafon, fays the Canon, from ana- 
logy) flowed from the mouatain at 
leait 14,000 years ago.—It might be 
briefly anfwered to this objection, by 
denying that there is any thing in the 
Moiaic account, repugnant to this o- 
pinion concerning the great antiquity 
of the earth ; for though the rife and 


* Many excellent Accounts of the voleanic eruptions and phenomena of Etna, Ve- 


fuvius, the iflands of Lipari, Santorini, &c. 
bers of the Univerfal Magazine. 


have been inferted in the preceding num- 


t+ Brydone’s Tour through Sicily and Malta. 
t An Apology tor Chriitianity, m a Series of Letters to Edward Gibbon, Efq; by 


R. Wation, D. D. now Bithop of Llandaff. 
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progrefs of arts and fciences, and the 
jmall multiplication of the human 
fpecies, render it almoft to a demon- 
{tration probable, that man has not 
exiited longer on the furface of this 
earth, than according to the Mofaic 
account; yet, that the earth itfelf 
was then created out of nothing, 
when man was placed upon it, is not, 
according to the fentiments of fome 
philofophers, to be proved from the 
original text of facred fcripture *; we 
might, I fay, reply, with theie phi- 
lolophers, to this formidable objec- 
tion of the Canon, by granting it in 
its full extent: we are under no 
neceiflity, however, of adopting their 
opinion, in order to fhew the weak- 
nefs of the Canon’s reafoning. For, 
in the firft place, the Canon has not 
fatisfactorily eftablifhed his main faét, 
that the lava in queftion, is the iden- 
tical lava, which Diodorus Siculus 
mentions to have flowed from Etna 
in the fecond Carthaginian war ; and, 
in the fecond place, it may be ob- 
ferved, that the time neceflary for 
converting lava into fertile fields, 
mutt be very different, according to 
the different coniiltencies of the lavas, 
aud their differents fituations, with re- 
{pect to-elevation or depr: ion 5 to 
their being expofed to winds, rains, 
and to other chceunfhantes ; jut 
the time, in which the heaps of iron 
flag (which refembles lava) are co- 
vered with verdure, is different at 
different furnaces, according to the 
nature of the flag, 
the furnace ; and fomething of this 
kind is deducibie from the account of 
the Canon himfelf; fince the crevices 
ot this famous ftratum are really fall 
of rich, good foil, and have pretty 
large trees growing in them. 

«* Bat if this thould be thought 
rot fufficient to remove the cbje@ion, 
Y will produce the Canon an analogy 
in oppofiticn to his analogy, and 


* {tis the opinion of fome philofophers, 


chaotic mafs, 


and fituation of 


antecedent to the creation of the world. 
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which is grounded upon more cer 
tain facts. Etna and Vefuvius re~ 
femble each other in the caufes 
which produce their eruptions, in the 
nature of their lavas, and in the 
time neceflary to mellow them into 
foil fit for vegetation ; or, if there 
be any flight difference in this re- 
fpect, it is probably not greater than 


“what fubfifts between different lavas 


of the fame mountain. This heing 
admitted, which no philofopher will 
deny, the Canon’s analogy will jutt 
prove nothing at all, if we can pro- 
duce an inftance of feven different 
lavas (with interjacent ftrata of ve- 
getable earth) which have flowed 
trom Mount Vefuvius, not in the 
fpace of 14,000, but of fomewhat 
lefs than 1700 years; for then, ac- 
cording to our analogy, a ftratum of 
lava may be covered with vegetable 
foil, in about 250 vears, initead of 
requiring 2000 for the purpofe. The 
eruption of Vefuvius, which deftroy- 
ed Herculaneum and Pompeii, is ren- 
cered {til} more famous by the death 
of Pliny, recorded by his nephew, in 
his letter to Tacitus ; this event hap- 
pened in the year 79; it is not yet 
then quite 1700 years, fince Hercu- 
Janeum was fwallowed up: but we 
are informed, by unquefliionable au- 
thority, that ‘* the matter which 
covers the ancient town of Hercula- 
neum, is not the produce of one erup- 
tion ‘only ; for there are evident 
marks that the matter of fix erup- 
tions has taken its courfe over that 
which lies immed:ately above the 
town, and was the caufe of its de- 
ftruétion. ‘Thele firata are either 
of lava or burnt matter, with veins 
of good f:il betwixt them’+.—I will 
not acd another word upon this fub- 
jeét; except that the Bithop of the 
diocefe was not much out in his ad- 
vice to Canon:co Recupero—to take 
care, not to make his nountain older 
that the fubmarine volcanos exifted in the 
The inquilitive reader will find 


this ergument ‘llufrated in Kirvan’s Elements of ria y, and Whitehurit’s In- 


ae ry “into the original State and Formation of the Ea:th 
+ air William “Hemnilton’s 5 Remaiks on the Soil of Naples, 


aétions, Vol. Ixi. 
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than Mofes; though it would have 
been full as well to have fhut his 

mouth with a reafon, as to have ftop- 
ped it with the dread of an ecclefi- 
aftical cenfure.’ 

In this complete refutation of a 
feeminely irrefiitible argument, the 
intelligent and candid reader will ob- 
ferve, on waat weak foundations are 
urged many other: arguments againit 
Revelation, by the patrons of Infide- 
lity. A more extenfive knowledge 
of the fubjeét, in this particular in- 
ftance, would have prevented the 
haft y petulance and momerteary tri- 
nat of minds, not fufticiently i in- 
formed, and not only previoufly dif- 
poled, perhaps, but even anxious 
and impatieat to difbelieve. In lilxe 
manner, thofe who are at all conver- 
fant with the Deittical Controverfy, 
will recollect how many arguments 
have been advanced againit paflages 


} in the Sacred Writings, which a 


De 


aes Bay. 








eg degree of criti cal learning, 
and a better acquaintance with the 
manners, cuaftoms, and articular 
circummftunces of thofe times, would 
have proved to be frivolous and 
groundie:s. Yet the‘e objections, al- 
though refuted a thoufand times to 
the fatisfation of all competent 


judge:, will ftill continue to be ur- 
9 ged with confidence and exultation, 


and as eagerly adopted by Ignorance, 
and (by what is perfectly compatible 


| with Infidelity) by -Credulity itfelf: 


fo sery juitly, therefore, may the 

Poet’s obfervation be applied to fuch 

ipecaianins in Philofophy and Keli- 
£-0n: 


** A little learning is a dangerous 
by >” 
thing. 


Sir William Fiamilton, who has 
refided fo many ycars,*in a public 
character, at Naples, and who, with 
{uch credit to his country and to him- 
ff, has purfucd a variety of litera- 


| ry and philofophical refearches, has 
} gizown great light on the hiftory of 


7 
* The dread Volcano minifers to 
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Volcanos. In the various letters, 
which he has fent to the Royal So- 
ciety, on this curious and interefting 
fubje&t, he has demonftrated that 
thefe formidable phenomena fulfil the 
moft beneficial purpo‘es, by ferving 
as fpiracles or tunnels to thofe fubter- 
raneous fires, which would otherwife 
render the dreadful effe&ls of earsh- 
quakes more dreadful ftili*. In his 
laft letter, moreover, he has men- 
tioned fome particulars, which af- 
ford an excellent leffon to all who are 
fond of exploring Nature in her 
wonderful operations; _ teaching 
them not to form rath and premature 
conclufions from appearances only, 
but to proceed in their refearches with 
patient and fteady inveitigation. He 
has demonftrated, that many of the 
revolutions in the face of the g'obe, 
have been effeéted by abfolute che- 
mical proceffes, carried on by Na- 
ture, on a more wonderful and ex- 
tenfive fcale, than the puny efforts of 
human art. 

‘* The gulphs of Gaetta and Ter- 
racina,” fays Sir William +, may, in 
the courfe of time, become another 
Campo Felice: for the rich and fer- 
tile plain fo called, which extends 
from the Bay of Naples to the Ap- 
penines, behind Caferta and Capua, 
has evidently been entirely formed by 
a fucceffion of fuch volcanic erup- 
tions. Vefuvius, the Solfaterra, and 
the high volcanic grounds, on the 
greater part of which the city of Na- 
ples is built, were once probably 
iflands; and we may conceive the 
iflands of Procita, Ifchia, Ventotiene, 
Palmarole, Ponza, and Zannone, to 
be the outline of a new portion of 
land intended by Nature to be added 
to the neighbouring continent ; and 
the Lipari iflands all of which are 
volcanic) may be looked upon in the 
fame light, with refpect to a future 
intended addition to the ifland of Si- 
cily. 

The more opportunities I have 


good ; 


Its tmother’d flames might undermine the world ; 
Loud /Etnas fuliinate in love to man. Youna. 


+ Phil. Trant Vol. 
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of examining this voleanic country, 
the more I am convinced of the truth 
of what I have already ventured to 
advance, which is, that Volcanos 
fhould be confidered in a creative ra- 
ther than in a defiructive light. Many 
new difcoveries have been made of 
late years, particularly in the South 
Seas, of iflands which owe their 
birth to volcanic explofions; and 
fome, indeed, where the volcanic fire 
ftill operates. 1 am inclined to be- 
heve, that upon farther examination, 
moft of the elevstcd iflands, at a con- 
fiderable diflance from continents, 
would be found to have a volcanic 
origin; as the low and flat iflands 
appear in general to have been form- 
ed of the fpoils of fea productions, 
fuch as corals, madrepores, &c. 

** Thofe who hav not had an op- 
portunity of examining a volcanic 
country, as I have for more than 
twenty years, would little fufpect, 
that many curious productions and 
combinations of lavas and tuffas*, 
were of a volcanic origin ; efpecially 
when they have undergone various 
chemical operations of Nature, fome 
of which have been capable of con- 
veriing tuffas, lavas, and pumice 
fione, into the pureft clay. 

** I have obferved, that young ob- 
fervers in this branch of Natural Hif- 
tory, have been too apt to fall into 
the dangerous error of limiting the 





* The tuffa, or tufa, isa ftone formed of voleanic afhes, concreted with various 
other {pecies of ttone, in which argil predominates. 


porous and fpongy. 


+ The iiland of Ponza, Sir William's defcription of this ifland is very curious; “ Itis 
near five miles long, its greateft breadth not more than half a mile, and, in fome places, 
It is furrounded by innumerable detached rocks, fome of which 
are very lngh, and moft of them of lava: in many are regularly formed bafultes, but 
In fome parts, the bafaltes have a reddifh tint of iron ochre, are 


not more than sao feet. 


none in larve columns. 


very finall, and irregularly laid over one another. 
dicular, others in an horizontal, and others again in an inclined pofition : 
themfelves in which thefe maffes are found, are lava of the {ame 
At firtt fight thefe rocks have very much the appearance of the ruins of ancient Roman | 
rock is compofed of large fpherical bafaltes ; and, m 


brick or rather tile buildings. One 


many parts of this ifland, 1 found the lava had inclined to take the like {pherical form, 
thouzh on a much fimal'er fcale, fome of the firft mentioned round bafaltes being near 
thefe rocks have been certainly detached by the action of the 
is entirely compofed of volcanic matter, lavas, and tuffas, of 


two feet in diameter. All 
fea from the tiland, which 


var ous , mag ed and tints, green; yellow, black, and white. 
i¢ lavas, are of a texture moye compact than others; and, in fome parts of the 


well as t 
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order of Nature to their confined 
ideas : for example, fhould they fuf. 
pect a mountain to have been a Vol- 
cano, they immediately climb to the 
fummit to eck for the crater; and if 
they neither find one, nor any figns 
of pumice ftone, direétly conclude 
fuch a mountain not to be volcanic; 
whereas, only fuppofe Mount /2tna 
to have ceafed erupting for many 
ages, and that halt of its conical 
part fhould have mouldered away by 
time, (which would naturally be the 
confequence) ard the harder parts re. 
main 1n points, forming an immenfe 
circuit of mountains (tna extend. 
ing its bafis more than 150 miles); 
fuch an ob‘erver as I have juft men- 
tioned would certainly not find a 
crater on the top of any of thefe 
mountains; and his ideas would be 
too limited to conceive, that this 
whole range of mountains were only 
part of what once conitituted a com. 
plete cone and crater of a Volcano, 
It cannot be too ftrongly recommend. 
ed to obfervers in this, as well as in 
every other branch of Natural Hif. ° 
tory, not to be over hafty ia their de- 
cifions; nor to attribute every pro- 
duction they meet with to a fingle 
operation of Nature, when perhaps 
it has undergone various, of which 
I have given examples in the ifland 
which is the principal fubject of this 
Jetierf. That which was one day in 
a Cal. 


It is harder than marble, but ftll 
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a calcareous ftate, and formed by an 
infect in the fea, becomes vitrified in 
another, by the action of the volca- 
nic fire, and the addition of fome na- 
toral ingredients, fuch as fea falts 
and weeds, and is again transformed 
to a pure clay, by another curious 
procefs of Nature. ‘The Naturaliit 
may indeed decide as to the prefent 
quality of any natural production ; 
but it would be prefur:ptuous in 


him to decide as to its former 
ftates. As far as I can judge in 
this curious country, active Nature 
feems to be conftantly employed 
in compofing. *decompofing, and 
recompofing ; but furely for all wife 
and benevolent purpofes, though on 
a fcale, perhaps, too great and ex- 
tenfive for our limited comprehen- 
fion.”? 


Farther ANECDOTES of HunTinG.* 


ALCON RY was fcarcely known 

to the Ancients. Julius Firmi- 
cus, who lived in the reign of the 
Emperor Conftance, is the firft who 
makes mention of it. Demetrius of 
Conftantinop!e, and Albert le Grand, 
who have written on the fubje&t, em- 
ploy but a few terms of art, becaufe 
this diverfion was then little known. 

The French, who are the moft 
fkilful Falconers in Europe, have in- 
troduced a great number of terms 
in this art, which, however, has been 
much neglected fince the introdution 
of fire arms in the fports of the field. 

Plato calls the Chafe a divine a- 
mufement, and a {chool for the mi- 
litary virtues. 

One day, as Marfhal Turenne and 
General Wrangel, confiding in the 
treaties of Muniter and Ofnabrug, 
were taking the diverfion of Hunt- 
ing, they were furprifed to find that 
the dragoons fled, whom they had 
polted at the entrance of the foreit, 
crying out at the fame <ime, that all 
was loft. It feems that John de 
Wert, the famous Imperial partizan, 
had that inftant made his appearance 
with his fying camp. He had paffed 
the Danube at Munich, and being 
perfectly acquainted with the coun 
try, was advancing to the foreft by 
the only avenue that led to it. The 


two French Generals, in this emer- 
gency, did rot lofe their prefenc: of 
mind. ‘They were near a morals, 
which they had cnly to crofs, to be 
in fafety. But where were they to 
find a ford? here was reafon to 
fear, that while they were looking 
for ane, tle active John de Wert, in 
purfuit of his prey, would not fail 
to attack them. A fiag pointed out 
their ford; they faw him wind his 
way through the middle of the mo- 
rafs: they followed him, without he- 
fitation, as a guide, and happily ar- 
riyed on the other fide. 

Frothaire, Bifhop of Toul, finding 
his diocefe ravaged by wolves, which 
devoured men, ordered a faft of three 
days, with folemn proceffions; he 
then made war upon the wolves at 
the head of a party of hunters, and 
with fuch fuccefs, that he boafted of 
having killed 200 of them himfelf. 

There was formerly fuch a number 
of wolves in France, that a kind of 
tax was obliged to be rai‘ed for the 
hunting of them. Charles V, in 
1377, exempted from this tax the in- 
habitants of Fontenay, near the wood 
of Vinceones. 

Francis I. was cbliged to eftablifh 
certain officers in every province, cal- 
led wolf-hunters (/owvetiers); and 
over thefe he. appointed a chief, un- 


ifland great tracts feem to lave undergone the fame operation as is mentioned in one of 
my former communications, to be in tull force at a fpot called the Pi/ciarelli, in the out- 
fide of the Solfaterra, near Puzzole, and where a hot fulphurcous vitriolic acid vapour, 
converts all which it penetrates, whether lavas, tuffas, volcanic aihes, or pumice ftones, 
mio a pure clay, moitly white, or with a light tint of red, blue, green, or yellow.” 


* See our lait Magazine, page 229. 


der 
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der the title of /e Grand Louvetier 
de France—The Grand Wolf-hunter 
of France. 

An edict of Henry III, in 1583, 
enjoined all the officers of the wa- 
ters and forefis, to feleét thrice a 
year, one man out of every family, in 
each parifh of their refpective de- 
partments, with weapons and dogs, 
to hunt the wolves. By thefe wile 
precautions, the wolves have been al- 
mott extirpated in France; as they 
have abfolutely been in England, 
through the excellent policy of King 
Edgar, who impofed a tribute of 
wolves heads upon the Sovereigns of 
Wales. 





— Wife, potent, gracious 
Prince ! 

His fubjeéts from their cruel foes he 
fav’d, 

And from rapacious favages their 
flocks ; 

Cambria’s proud Kings (though with 
reluctance) paid 

Their tributary wolves; head after 
head, 

In full account, till the woods yield 
no more, 

And all the ravenous race extin& is 
loft. 

In fertile paflures more fecurely praz’d 

The focial troops; and from thcir 
Jarge increafe 

With curling fleeces whiten’d all the 
plains, 

SOMERVILLE. 


Neverthcle&S, in the commence- 
ment of the reign of Lewis X1V, in 
the depth of winter and of the fnows, 
a large party of dragoons were at- 
tacked, near Pontharlier, at the foot 
of the mountains of Jurat, by a mul- 
titude of wolves: the dragoons fought 
bravely, and killed many hundreds of 
them ; but, at laft, overpowered by 
numbers, they and their horfes were 
all devoured. A crofs is erefted on 
the place of combat, with an infcrip- 
tion to commemorate it, which is itil! 
to be feen. 

This defcent of the wolves from 
the Alps and the Appenines, when 
“* rous'd by wintery famine,” is 


I 
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finely ‘defcribed by Thomfvn, -in: his. 


Winter, line 389 to 423. 

The celebrated Saunderfon, pro- 
feflor of mathematics at Cambridge, 
although deilitute of fight, continued 
to hunt to a very advanced period 
of life: his horfe was accuiftomed to 
follow that of his fervant; and his 
fatisfagtion was extreme when he 
heard the noife of ihe hounds and 
huntfmen. 

Carloman, King of France, fon of 
Lewis le Begue (the Stammerer) pur- 
fuing a wild boar in the foreit of Ive- 
line, near Montfort, was wounded by 
one of his guards, and died feven 
days after. He had the magnanimity 
to declare, that he had been wounded 
by the wild boar, that he might fave 
the innocent author of his death. 

William the Conqueror had fuch a 
paflion for hunting, that he depopu- 
Jated the country in Hampthire for 
an extent of thirty miles; driving a- 
way inhabitants, dcitroying the vil- 
lages, houfes and plantations; and 
flocking it with deer. To this defo. 
lated {pot he gave the name which it 
ttill bears—The New Fforcit. This 
extenfive defolation is defcribed by 
Pope in his Windtor Foreit : 


A dieary defert, and a gloomy watt, 
‘Lo favage bealts and favage laws a 


prey, 
And Kings more furious and fevere 
than they, &c. 


So fevere and fo favage, indeed, 
were the foreit laws introduced by 
the Conqueror, that the death of a 
beat was a capital offence, as well as 
the death of a man ; and among other 
punithments for offences againit thefe 
aws were caftration, lofs of eyes, and 
cutting off the hands and feet, which 
continued in force till repealed by 
that brave and magnanimous Prince, 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 

The Emperor, the King of Spain, 
the Duke of Savoy, and all Italy, 
having formed a confederacy againit 
Charles Duke of Mantua, Lewis XIII, 
of France, determined to affilt that 
Prince in perfon. In paffing through 
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Chalons-fur-Saone, the Duke of Lor- 
raine went to viit him, knowing his 
extreme paffion for the chafe, oilered 
him a numerous and exéellent pack of 
hounds. The King, however, de- 
clined the prefent, with this noble an- 
{wer: ** Coufin, 1 never hunt but 
when my affairs permit me: my oc- 
cupations are of a more ferious kind ; 
and I mean to convince ajl Europe 
that the intereft of my allies are dear 
tome. When I have effectually af- 
fifted the Duke of Mantua, I will re- 
fume my amufements, till fome other 
ally has occafion for my affittance.”’ 

It being obferved to the Duke de 
Longuev lle, that the gentlemen bor- 
dering on his eftates, were continually 
Hunting on them, and that he ought 
not to {ufer it, ** I had much rather,” 
anfwered he, ** have friends than 
hares.”” 

The grandfather of the Conftable 
de Lefdiguicres having had a differ- 
ence concerning their refpective rights 
in Hunting with the Bfhop of Gap, 
his neighbour, a haughty and iraf- 
cible preiate, fome mutual friends 
undertook to reconcile them; and 
engaged them to have an interview at 
the Caitle of Lair. When they met, 
the Bifhop made ufe of fuch infulting 
language, that M. de Lefdiguieres, 
unable to bear it, threw him out of 
the window: As the window, how- 
ever, was not very high, the prelate 
efcaped with only fone bruifes. The 
Pope, and the whole order of eccle- 
fiattics interfering in the quarrel, M. 
de Lefdiguiere was obliged to quit 
France, and was ftript of, all his effects. 
The fervices which he rendered his 
country during his exile, procured 
him the liberty of returning, although 
not for a long time after. But his 
effets were never reftored ; and his 
family was fo much impoverifhed by 
this circumftance, that his grandfon, 
the Conftable, when he firlt entered 
into the army, had not above 700 
ivres (30. 12s. 6d.) a year. 

Charles VI, Hunting in the foredt 
of Sentis, took a large ilag, which 
had a coliar of gilt leather, with this 
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infcription: Hoe me Cafar donairt. 
The King, from this circumftance, 
took two flying flags, as the fupport- 
ers of the arms of France—A hind 
was found fome time after, with this 
motto, Noli me tangere quia me C#/a* 
vis Jum. 

De ‘Thou, the excellent hiflotian of 
France, relates, that the Marfhal dé 
Baumanoir, Hunting one day in a foreft 
of the province of Miaine, his attendants 
brought to him a man whom they 
had found flecping in a thicket. On 
his forehead were two horns, formed 
and fixed like thofe of a ram. He 
had a long red and woolly beard, 
fuch as the Satyrs have been repre- 
fented to have in the fidtions of the 
poets. Being thus deprived of liberty, 
and carried about from fair to fair, hé 
took it fo much to heart, that he died 
at Paris about three months after. 
Over his grave was placed the fol- 


it depart > 
lowing epitaph : ‘ 


Dans ce petit endroit a part, 

Git un fingulier cornard ; 

Car il letéit fans avoir femme: 
Pailaas, priez Dieu pour fon ame. 


In this fmall fequefter’d place 
Of a rare cuckold is the grave 5 
For fuch without a wife he was: 
Trav’llers, pray God his foul to 
fave. 


We have mentioned the feverity of 
the ancient foreft laws. In fpeaking 
of them; Judge Blackftone has theie 
words: ‘* From a fimilar principle to 
which, though the foreit laws are now 
mitigated, and by degrees grown en+ 
tirely obfolete, yet from this raot has 
fprung a baflard flip, known by the 
name of the game law, now arrived 
to, atid wantoning in, its higheft vi- 
gour : both founded on the fame un- 
reafonable notions of petmianent pro- 
perty in wild creatures, and produc 
tive of the fame tyranny to the com- 
mons; but with this difference, that 
the foreft laws eftablifhed only oné 
mighty Hunter throughout t'e land, 
the game laws have raifed a little 
Nimrod in every manor,” i 
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The Metuon of cuXivating CARROTS in Suffolk, 
f By Mr. John Kirby, of Ipfwich. ] 


‘- foil’ proper for the cultiva- 
tion of carrots, is a fandy loam, 
of about feven or eight fhillings per 
acre; that on which I have ufually 
grown them is of a fharper nature, 
and,not fo valuable. I have varioufly 
fown them after turnips, fummer-land 
Barley, and peafe fet upon a rye-grafs 
Jey ; the'crop upon the firft has gene- 
rally been moft produétive; next to 
that IJ fhould prefer the latter. In 
the firft inftance we feed off the tur- 
nips by the beginning of, February, 
and. then lay the land upon fmall 
balks or furrows, in which ftate it 
temains until the fecond week in 
March, when, it is harrowed down, 
double-furrowed to the depth of a- 
bout twelve inches, and the feed 
fown thereon, at the rate of four 
pounds and an half tothe acre. As 
foon as the plants appear diftinétly, 
they are fet out with a fmall hoe, at 
the diftance of fix inches from each 
other; they are afterwards hoed twice 
miore at different times, according as 
the crop feems to require it ; and it 
is not unefual to harrow them between 
the hoeings, which does no injury to 
the root,-and frequently faves the ex- 
pence of a third hoeing; for thefe 
three hoeings I commonly pay from 
fifteen to ¢ighteen fhillings per 
acre. 

When carrots are intended to be 
fown after peafe, I ufually plough the 


ftubble as foon as the harveft is over, 


in order that the land may purge it- 
felf of weeds ; in December it is laid 
upon {mall balks to receive the bene- 
fit of the frofts ; in February i: is har- 
rowed down, and mauured at the 
rate of fifteen loads per acre; the 
manure is ploughed in to the depth 
of about four inches, and in the 
middle of March the land is double 
furrowed, and the feed fown. By 
purfuing of this method, the manure 


lies in the centre of the foil, and not 
only affords nourifhment and fup- 
port to the carrot in its perpendico- 
lar progrefs, but renders it eafy to 
be turned up by a fingle ploughing, 
and greatly promotes the growth of 
the fucceeding crop of barley: with 
this crop I ufually lay down the land 
with rye-grafs, in which ffate it re- 
mains for two years before it is a- 
gain ploughed up, and fometimes 
longer. 

The carrots being fit to take up, F 
put them out to my labourers, fome- 
times by the acre, and fometimes by 
the load, containing forty buthels; for 
the former, if a good crop, I pay. for 
taking up and topping ten fhillings 
and fix-pence per acre ; for the latter, 
from one fhilling to one fhilling and 
two-pence per load, taking particular 
care of the tops, which are equally 
valuable with the roots for cows, 
fheep, and fwine. After the carrots 
are taken up, I lay them in an out- 
houfe, and cover them well with ftraw, 
to guard them againft the froft, though 
it is not unufual for fome farmers to 
let them continue in the ground untit 
they are wanted, which is lefs expen- 
five ; and the weather muft be extremely 
fevere to injure the crown of the root, 
which is more hardy than either 2 
turnip or potatoe. ‘There is only oné 
objetion to which this praétice ap- 
pears to be liable, viz. that of the 
ground being fometimes rendered too 
hard by the froft to admit of their 
being taken up; but this may eafily 
be obviated, by a little care and ats 
tention in the grower, 

Refpe&ting the weight of an acre 
of carrots, I confefs my curiofity has 
not yet extended fo far as to deter- 
mine that point ; but as to quantity, E 
ufually grow from 200 to 590 bufhels 
per acre, which we {cll at fix-pence 


per bathel. 
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A Shert View of the State of Knowvevce, LiTeRATURE, and 
Taste, in Grest Britain. 


Continued from page 


Ir the difcoveries afferted to have 
Jately been made at Briftol are to be 
credited, we muft intreduce the name 
of a poet far more excellent than any 
whom we have yet mentioned, and 
who would confer a glory on this age 
prodigioufly fuperior to that which hi- 
therto it hath been thought entitled to 
demand. Our readers will be fenfi- 
ble that we refer to the poems which 
Chatterton produced as the works of 
Thomas Rowley, a fecular prieft of 
that city, in the fifteenth century. 
The full difcuffion of this fubject, 
which affords a very curious literary 
problem, would be foreign to our de- 
lign. We know that Chatterton, 
when little more than fifteen years of 
age, brought to his friends certain 
manafcripts, and a greatér number 
of poems faid to have been tranfcrib- 
ed from manufcripts, all of which 
were alledged to hawe been found in 
an old cheit in the bellfrey of St. 
Mary Redcliffe church, and to con- 
tain the genuine produGions of this 
Rowley. We know that thefe poems 
are, in many refpects, uncommonly 
beautiful, and are otherwife accom- 
panied with circumftances of fo fur- 
priziog a nature, that it hath been 
deemed not only a matter of aflonifh- 
ment but even of impoflibility, that 
they fhould be written by Chatterton. 
We know that the authenticity of 
them, and the exiftence of Rowley, 
have been maintained by fome able 
and learned men, with no {mall de- 
gree of acutenefs and ingenuity. On 
the other hand, very important argu- 
ments and authorities have been urg- 
ed to prove that they are of modern 
fabrication. That there ever was fuch 
2 perfon as Rowley has been called 
in quettion, and ftill more that there 
could be any poet of that name in the 
‘fifteenth century, who was capable of 
producing the works afcribed to him. 
Jt is afked, how he could poffibly have 
been concealed till within thefe few 
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years, and how he could avoid being 
celebrated, in the higheft terms of ap- 
plaufe, by his own contemporaries, 
and by every fucceeding age. As to 
the manufcnipts afferted to shave been 
difcovered by Chatterton, doubts, 
which will not admit of an eafy folu- 
tion, have been raifed with-regard te 
the truth of the fatt., Independently 
of all thefe confiderations, -it is al 
ledged, that the poems themfelves af- 
ford the mok decilive internal evidence 
of theirbeing recent produ@ions. This 
hath been argued, with great force of 
reafoning, from a variety of concarring 
circumftances. The ftyle, compofition, 
fentiments, and meafure, carry in 
them the marks of a refinement’ that 
was wholly unknown at the period in - 
which they are maintained to have 
been written. In the abftraction of 
ideas, in the ftudied forms of dition, 
in the harmony of the verfification, 
we are perpetually put in mind of-our 
Jateft poets. The ftanza principally 
ufed was not known in this country 
till the time of Prior, That fuch a - 
regular piece as the tragedy of Ella - 
fhould come from: Rowley, at the 
period pretended, is abfolutely con» 
trary to every thing of.the dramatic 
kind which exifted at that perioty: 


Thefe and other confiderations have - 


induced a large majority of our able& © 
antiquaries and critics totally to depy « 
the authenticity of the compofitions 


in quettion. Should it, however, be ° 


allowed, that certain ancient manut- 
{cripts were difcovered, and that fome 


of them contained fragments of verfe, ° 


written in the age pretended, Rowley, 


.as we now have him, appears im too | 


queftionable a fhape ta give the ff- 
teenth century the honoar of ‘the 
werks publithed under his name. 


But while (Rowley being rejected) * 
it will be found that little true poe- - 


try flourifhed in England during the 
prefent period ; if we dire& our view 
to the northern kingdom of Great 
Ppz Britain, 
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Britain, we fhall meet with diftin- 


guifhed excellence in a perfon of the. 


higheft ftation, the fovereign of the 
country. We mean James the Firft, 
ef Scotland, who being bleffed with 
an admirable genius, and enjoying 
- the ableft matters of the time, made 
an uncommon proficiency both in bo- 
dily exercifes and in mental acquire- 
ments. To his knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages, the lait 
of which he is reprefented as hav- 
ing written with eafe, he added an 
acquaintance with the philofophy of 
the age. But the ftudies to which he 
was more pecoliarly devoted were 
thofe of poetry and mufic. Various 
works were written by him, both in 
profe and verfe, moft of which are 
. unfortunately Joft. The only remains 
of him which {till exitt are of a poe- 
tical nature ; and it is certain that fe- 
veral of his compofitions of this kind 
are now no longer in being. Four of 
James’s pieces, which have happily 
eicaped the depredations of time, are 
a ‘* Song on his Miftrefs ;”? ‘* The 
King’s Quair ;” “* Peblis to the Play;” 
and ‘* Chriit’s Kirk on the Green ;” 
The King’s Quair is a poem of large 
extent; being divided into fix cantos, 
Its theme is the royal author’s love to 
Jane, daughter to the earl of Somer- 
fet, a beautiful lady, of whom he be- 
came enamoured while a prifoner at 
the caltle of Windfor, and who was 
afterwards his queen. ‘The misfor- 
tunes of his youth, his early and long 
captivity, the incident which gave 
rile to his paffion, its purity, con- 
ftancy, and happy iffue, are all dif- 
played in the mode of allegorical 
vifion, agreeably to the reigning tafte 
pf the age, That the merit of the 
King’s Quair is very great ean- 
not be denied. It is diftinguifhed 
by its invention and fancy, by its ge- 
nuine fimplicity of fentiment, and by 
the felicity of its poetical defcriptions. 
Several men of ingenuity and taite 
have contended that James is little if 
at all inferior to Chaucer. If the 


the former’s Court of Venus be com- 
red to the Jatter’s Court of Love, 
¢he royal author will lofe nothing by 
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the comparifon, The Jane, in parti- 
cular, of king James, is painted with 
a beauty and delicacy that are not 
equalled in Chaucer's Rofial. It is to 
be lamented that many of the graces 
of the King’s Quair are concealed, at 
leaft from common view, in the an- 
tiquity of the language. 

‘The quettion concerning the writer 
of Chriit’s Kirk on the Green is not 
altogether without its doubts. It hath 
ufually been afcribed to James the 
Fifth, but the Scottifh critics and an- 
tiquaries feem lately to have fhewn, 
with a fufficient degree of evidence, 
that it was written by James the Firft, 
The puem is at this day read with 
pleafure on account of its poetical 
language, its ludicrous defcriptions, 
2nd its free vein of wit and humour : 
nor doth it come a little recommend+ 
ed by its delineation of the characters 
and manners of the time. But the 
Chriit’s Kirk on the Green is not 
merely a piece of wit and humour, 
The author had a patriotic defign in 
view, which was ironically to fatirize 
the aukward management of the bow, 
and the negleé& into which archery 
had fallen in Scotland, and, by mak- 
ing his fubjeéts fenfible of the dif- 
grace they had in this refpect incur 
red, to recall them to the praétice of 
military difcipline. Peblis to the 
Play is a poem fimilar to Chriit’s 
Kirk on the Green. 

Three other Scottifh poets are nam- 
ed in this period, but they are, on the 
whole, contemptib'e, when compared 
with the monarch of the country. 
Andrew Winton, a canon regular of 
St. Andrew’s, and prior of the mo- 
naftery in Lochleven, and who pre- 
ceded James the Firfl, wrote in verfe a 
very large chronicle of Scotland. Not- 
withftanding his mode of compofition, 
he ought, perhaps, rather to be con- 
fidered as an hiftorian than a poet. 
His work, which is valuable fo far as 
it relates to his own country, and 
which contains materials not to be 
met with in Fordun, whom he had 
never feen, has not yet been publith- 
ed. Its publication would be a defir- 
able acceffion to the hiltory of North 
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Britain. Holland was the author of 
a poem entitled ‘* Fhe Howlat,” 
which appears to have defcribed the 
poetical employments, and the mu- 
fical entertainments of the age. Henry 
the Minftrel, who, on account of his 
being blind from his birth, is ufually 
called Blind Harry, compofed the 
*¢ Life of Wallace.” It is a romance, 
like Barbour’s Brace, but not to be 
ranked with it in point of excellence, 
At the fame time, it is not deftitute 
of merit, and there are various things 
in it which cannot fail to gratify the 
curiofity of the antiquary ,and the 
critic. 

Having dwelt fo largely on the po- 
etical hiftory of this period, for which 
the materials are more copious than 
for moft other articles, and which 
will always conftitute a prime ob- 
jet in a view of the progrefs of 
tate and literature, we proceed to the 
reft of the polite arts, concerning 
fome of which, however, there is lit- 
tle to be faid. Although the civil 
wars of the fifteenth century were a 
great hindrance to the erection of 
magnificent buildings, at leaft by pri- 
vate perfons, a {kill in architecture, 
where there was an opportunity of 
difplaying it, was by no means upon 
the decline. That fpecies of it which 
hath commonly, though improperly, 
been ftyled the Gothic, was gradually 
improved, and carried to its higheft 
pitch of perfection. Of this feveral 
itriking examples may be mentioned ; 
fuch as the chapel of King’s College 
at Cambridge, the Divinity School at 
Oxford, the collegiate church at Fo- 
theringay, and the chapel of St. 
George at Windfor, The moft ad- 
mired. of thefe ftructures is King’s 
College chapel at Cambridge, which 
was ereéted by that pious prince Henry 
the Sixth. It is diftinguifhed by its 
lightnefs, loftinefs, and beauty, and 
the contemplation of it will afford 
peculiar pleafure to men of tafte and 
judgment. 

The metallic arts, which had been 
purlued with advantage in the preced- 
ing age, were not neglected in the 
Freicnt, This was one good effect 
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which arofe from the otherwife vain 


fludy of alchemy. While the de- 
votecs of this falfe fcience were feek- 
ing for an univerfal remedy, and were 
endeavouring to tranfmute the bafer 
metals into filver and gold, they ac- 
quired a more accurate knowledge of 
the properties of thefe metals, and ar- 
rived at difcoveries of confiderable 
utility, When the human mind is 
aiming to foar to a height which can- 
not poflibly be reached, it may fome- 
times attain to an elevation which 
might not in any other way be accom- 
plithed. 

Sculpture and ftatuary did not de- 
cline in this age, or fail of receiving 
ample encouragement. In fact, the 
artifts in thefe branches had fuller em- 
ployment, and obtained higher re- 
wards than had been conferred upon 
them in former times. ‘The very op- 
pofition which was made, by the fol- 
lowers of Wickliffe, to the veneration 
and worfhip of images, contributed to 
this event. Hence the clergy were 
more folicitous to pleafe the people by 
the elegant and fplendid execution of 
works of this nature: nor were their 
efforts unfuccefsful. The excellent 
workmanfhip of the images, the beau- 
ty of their appearance, and the rich- 
nefs of their drefs, excited the admi- 
ration of the larger part of the nation, 
inflamed their devotion, and fixed 
them in a firm attachment to the 
eftablifhed fuperftition. There was 
nothing in which the church dif 
played a deeper or more effective 
policy. 

Sepulchral architeéture, in parti- 
cular, was advanced to much perfec- 
tion in the prefent period. ‘The mo- 
numents were adorned with ftatues, 
and with figures in baflo and alto 
relievo, and the public tafte in this 
refpe&t called’ forth the abilities of 
the fculptor and the ftatuary. It is 
to the honour of our country that the 
Englihh artifts were of equal reputa- 
tion with thofe of other kingdoms, and 
were occafionally employed by foreign 
princes. Thomas Coiyn, Thomas 
Holewell, and Thomas Poppehowe, 
were engaged to make the alabafter 

tomb 
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tomb of John the Fourth, duke of 
Brittany. The work was execuied by 
them in London, after which they 
carried it over, and ereéted it in the 
cathedral of Nantes. Of five artifts 
who were appointed to conftruét the 
monument of Richard Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick, and to adorn it 
with images, four were natives of 
England. The images, befides a 
Jarge one reprefenting the earl, were 
thirty-two in number. In an age 
when almoft every perfon of rank 
and wealth had a monument ereéted 
to his memory, with his effigies upon 
3t, either in free-ftone, marble, or 
metal, it was impoffible but that the 
zeal and emulation of the artifts muft 
have been excited, and fome degree 
of improvement be hence communi- 
cated to their arts. 

Though painting was in a very in- 
ferior ftate to what it afterwards arofe 
in Italy, and hath fince atiained in 
our own country, it was not neglect- 
ed. In the deficency of good tatte, 
fxperftition fupplied it with a liberal 
encouragement. What was wanted 
in the true principles of the art, wag 
probably attempted to be made up in 
adventitious ornament, The paintings 
of the churches were fo effe@ually de- 
ftroyed in the ardour, or {hall we call 
it the rage, of reformation, that it is 
dificult to pronounce with exattne!s 
concerning their real charaéter and 
mevit. We know, however, from 
fome fragments which are flill pre- 
ferved, that glafs painting was great- 
Ty cultivated, and often executed with 
much beauty. This, too, was fre- 
quently the cafe with illumisations of 
sanuicripts. The haman figures are 
for the moit part Riff and ungraceful, 
while the ornaments which accom- 

any thém are recommended by a 
gelicacy which is highly pleafing. 
What the illuminators particularly 

xcelled in, were the clearnefs and 
SeightrieG of their colours in gene- 
yal, and efpecially of their gold and 
‘ azure. There are inftances, though 
they occur but feldom, in which the 
paflions are forcibly expreffed. As to 

ortrait-painting in this period, it was 
Undoubtedly in a low ftate, 
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Tomufic, and above all tochurch-miy 
fic, no {mall degree of attention was paid 
during the fifteenth century. Indeed, 
it was one neceflary part of the cler- 
gy’s bufinefs to captivate the minds 
of the people in this refpeét, and to 
prevent their being allured by the in- 
novators, who contended for a purer 
form of worfhip. Church-mufic was 
not only prattifed as,an art, but fa. 
died as a fcience in this age ; and har- 
mony was fuperadded to the melody 
and plain chaunt of the ancient wor- 
thip. This {pecies of mufic was cul- 
tivated by the laity as well as the 
clergy. It formed the favourite a- 
mufement of penfons of the higheft 
rank, and Henry the Fifth is recorded 
to have been a player upon the org’an, 

In the hiftory both of the facred and 
fecular mufic of, this time, James the 
Firlt, of Scotland, whom we have al- 
ready celebrated for his poetical and 
other eminent talents, makes a ca- 

ital figure. He is-faid to have ex- 
celled all mankind in the vocal and 
inftrumental parts of this delightful 
art, to have played on eight different 
inftruments, and to have done it on 
the harp with the moft exquifite kill, 
His character as a compofer was equal 
to his chara¢ter as a performer; on 
which account he has obtained a very 
extenfive and honeurable reputation, 
He was applauded in Italy, above a 
century after his death, as the father 
of a new and pleafing kind of me- 
lody, which that country candefcended 
to admire and to imitate. This me-+ 
Icdy, which he invented in the gloom 
of a prifon, while it is plaintive, and 
was adapted to his fituation, has a 
{weetnefs in it, which has rendered it 
inexpreflibly pleafing to all perfons of 
true fenfibility and taite, in every fac. 
ceeding age. In fhort, king James, 
from his genius, his profound know- 
ledge of mufical principles, and his 
extraordinary performance op the harp, 
is to be elteemed the inventor of the 
Scottifh vocal mufic, 

One art, in its nature mechanical, 
but in its practice intimately connect- 
ed with literature, and which hath 
been productive of unfpeakable ad- 
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eantages to knowledgé and learning, 
and to the general improvement of 
mankind, was introduced into Eng- 
land. during tite latter part of the 
prefent period. Our readers. will ea- 
fily perceive that we have in view. the 
Ait of Printing. Is. has been aflerted 
that the firft book printed in this. 
country was at Oxford, from wooden 
types, by one Corfellis, in the year 
1468. But the ftory is built on 
grounds fo very infufficient, or at leait 
fo very precarious, that it cannot be 
admitted into our work asa record of 
authentic hiftory. Caxton is the man 
to whom the honour. of bringing this 
noble invention into the kingdom is 
given, by the teftimony of all our 
ancient writers. He introduced it 
likewife according to. its lateit. and 
beft improvement, the ufe of metal 
types. Although it was late in 
life when he applied himfclf to 
the exercife of this art, he purfued 
it with uncommon vigour and {fuc- 
cefs.) The books printed by him 
were more than fifty in number, and 
fome of them were large. volumes. It 
is not farprifing, theretore, that Cax- 
ton hath attained a high reputation, 
and that he hath been efteemed an 
eminent benefactor to. his country. 
His praife ftands upon a firm founda- 
tion; and his memory may be reflect- 
ed upon with the greater pleafure, as 
he appears to have been a perfon of 
uncommon worth and modefly. Other 
rinters {peedily fucceeded him; fo 
a the art fpread apace, and met 
with confiderable encouragement, 
- But Caxton comes before us in. the 
character of an author, as well as in 
that ofa printer. Heis reckoned among, 
the hiftorians of his age ; but in this 
refpect he is intitled to a very fmalk 
degree of applaufe. His chief me- 
rit is as a tranflator, many of the 
books which he printed being ver- 
fions from foreign writers, made by 
himfelf. Confidering the low. ftate of 
knowledge in England at that time, 
thefe verfions, with whatever indif- 
ference we may now look upon them, 
were works of confeqnence. It is to 
be remembered, that the literature of 
the period .confited principally of 
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tranflations. The French, fora cen- 
tury or two before, had employed 
themfelves in rendering into their 
own tongue a number of productions, 
then held in eftimation, chiefly Latin, 
upon different fubjeéts, religious and 
civil. Thefe tranflations, though the 
originals were in profe, were often 
done in metre. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury they began to revife and polifle 
their old-rade: verfions, befides whicty 
better books were introduced as the 
talte of the public continued to im- 
prove. Even fome of the claffics 
were rendered into French. This cir+ 
cumitance, which was comparatively 
@ great improvement in the learning 
of that nation, had its effeéts in our 
own kingdom. As the language of 
France was here well underitood, and 
its publications were the favourite a- 
mufements. of Englifh readers of a 
higher. rank, the knowledge which 
prevailed in that. country became fo 
far the knewledge of England. Bus 
this knowledge. was. increafed and dif~ 
fufid by the tranflation of French 
books, For though thefe books were 
themielves for the mof part, no more 
than verfions from other authors, they. 
were the principal fources of initruc~ 
tion which the age afforded. Caxtori, 
therefore, was very ufefully employed 
in becoming a tranflator. By him- 
felt, or the aid of his friends, a con~ 
fiderable number of pieces were turn- 
ed into Englith, and, being printed 
by him, enriched the fate of letters 
ia this country with many valaable 
publications. Ancient literature had 


snot yet made a fufficient progrefs a- 


mong us to encourage his publifh- 
img the Roman authors in their ori- 
pipe! tongue. But the French having 
urnifhed him with materials, Virgil, 

Ovid, Cicero, and other good writers, 
were circulated in our own language fo 
early as the clofe of the 15th century. 
‘The garb indeed, in which they appears 
ed, was very mean when compared with 
their native drefs: but ftill the intro- 
duction of tiem, even in fo imperfect 
a form, could not fail of being at- 
tended. with a defirable acceffion to the 
knowledge and tafte ofourcountrymen, 
{ To be concluded in our next. } 
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A new,MeETHOD of fhortening the Operation of CHURNING, defcribed 
and recommended. 


SIR, 

M* ears having of late been of- 

ten ferenaded with the mono- 
tonous mufick of the butter churn 
from morning till night, I have en- 
deavoured to find out fome contri- 
vance for accelerating that operation, 
fo particularly tedious at this feafon of 
the year: and I have the fatisfaction 
to inform you, that my endeavours 
have not been unfuccefsful. 

I recollected to have heard-when a 
boy, that a bit of foap flipt into the 
churn, would effetually plague the 
dairy-maid by preventing the cream 
from ever producing butter. Whe- 
ther this effect would follow, I never 
had the mifchievous inclination to try. 
However, I took it for granted, and 
imputed it to the alcaline falt con- 
tained in the compofition of the foap. 
From thence I conceived, that fome 
chemical preparation of an oppofite 
quality might produce as oppofite an 
effe&. I could think of nothing fo 


likely to anfwer this purpofe, and at’ 
the fame time fo innocent, as the ve- 
getable acetous acid. Accordingly, 


when the next operation of churnin 
had been going forward for half the 
day, I caufed a little diftilled vinegar 
to be poured into the churn, and the 
butter'was produced within an hour 
afterwards. It has fince been regu- 
larly made ufe of for this purpofe, and 
always with the defired fuccefs. 

If the fuppofition be admitted, 
that the cream of old milk (and fuch 
is milk for the moft part at this fea- 
fon) contains much ftronger alcaline 
falt, or at leaft more of it than new 
milk does ; then the effect of the vi- 
negar is readily accounted for on the 
known principles of chymiftry. It is 
an acknowledged property of alcalies 
to unite with oil into a faponaceous 
mafs, and to render them intimately 
mifcible with water. But it is like- 
wife well known to chemifts, that 
there is a-nearer affinity, (as they 
term it) a much ftronger ele¢tive at- 
traction between acids and alcalies, 
than between alcalies and oils. Con- 
fequently, the atid being mixed with 


the cream immediately, attaches to 
itfelf the alcaline falt, which is the 
bond of union, as we may Call it, 
that holds together the oleaginous and 
aqueous particles, and leaves them 
eafily feparable from each other. 

It may perhaps be olsjeéted to this 
mode of practice, that the acid mix- 
ing with the cream would render the 
butter unpalatable; but this on ex- 
perience I do not find to be the cafe; 
and indeed I fhould not my‘e!f have 
fufpected it; as the butter is ufually 
well wafhed in two or three changes 
of clean water, by which the whole 
of the acid is carried off ; or if fome 
few particles remain, they are fo few 
as not to be perceived by the tatfte, 
and perhaps have rather a defirable 
effe&t than otherwife, by aéting as an 
antifeptic, and preventing the but- 
ter from becoming rancid fo foon as 
it otherwife would do. 

Whether it may be beneath the 
dignity of your plan to pay any 
regard to a communication of {0 tri- 
fling a nature, I will not prefume to 
determine. But I appprehend you 
will agree with me, that by a ftri&t 
attention to the minutiz of rural ceco- 
nomics, the farmer will be the better 
enabled to pay his rent, and to live 
comfortably. By the accumulation 
of pence, the pound is acquired. And 
I have reafon to think, the farme? 
would find himfelf fome pence the 
richer in the courfe of a year, by até 
tending to this information 3 at leat, 
Iam confident it would fhorten thé 
labour of many a weary arm, and 
prevent much vexation to a multi- 
tude of good houfewives. 

My experiments have not as yet 
afcertained the exact quantitiy of the 
acid whith is neceflary to produceé 
the proper effect, nor the precife time 
of its being mixed with the cream. 
But I apprehend, a table fpoonful or 
two toa gallon of cream will be fuf- 
ficient; nor would I recommend if 
to be applied till the’ cream has uns 
dergone iome confiderable agitation. 
Your’s Reusticuis” 
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4 Compendious PEERAGE of ENGLAND, continued from Page 
g2 of our Magazine for Auguft laf; coxtcining a GENEALOGICAL 
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AccounT of the Noble Family of Tatsot, Earl Tatsor ; with 


thir ARMS, neatly engraved. 


O the account of the family of 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewibury, in 
our Magazine for October 1768, we 
muft refer for the more remote origin 
of this branch of that ancient and il- 
luftrioas houfe.—The third Son of 
John, fecond Earl of Shrewlbury, was 
Sir Gilbert Taibot, of Grafton, in 
Worcefterfhire, who was one of the 
molt renowned Statefmen and War- 
riors of his time. He commanded 
the right wing of the Earl of Rich- 
mond’s army, at the battle of Bof- 
worth, where he was unfortunately 
wounded. He was one of the perfons 
fent by Henry VII. on the expedi- 
tion in behalf of Maximilian the Em- 
eror. It appears from a curious 
indenture, now extant, that John 
Pounde, Citizen and Grocer of Lon- 
don, ‘* was placed an apprentice to 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, Citizen and 
Mercer of London, and Merchant of 
the ftaple at Calais; of which place 
he was deputy, in the fame reign. 
He was by Henry fent Ambaffador to 
Rome, to congratulate Pius ItI, upon 
his election to the pontificate. 1 hough 
a commoner and a citizen, he was 
honoured with the Order of the Garter 
in the reign of Henry VII. He 
died in the year 1516, having been 
twice married. Sir Gilbert, his eldeft 
fon (by his firft wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry. Lord Scrope, of 
Bolton) was married to a daughter and 
co-heirefs of Sir William Pafton, of 
Norfoik, by whom he had two fons 
who died infants, and three daugh- 
ters, married into the families of 
Newport of Rufhock, Lyttelton of 
Frankley, and Aitley of Patefhull. 
By his fecond wife, Etheireda, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Cotton, he had an 
only fon, Sir John Talbot of Albrigh- 
ton, in Shropfhire. 
Sir John, who was Sheriff of Shrop- 
fhire, in the roth, 29th, and 33d of 
Henry VI, died in 1549. By his 





firft wife, Margaret, he had Sir John 
Talbot, of Grafton, his heir; from 
whom is defcended the prefent Ea:l 
of Shrewfbury. By Elizabeth, his 
fecond wife, he had John Talbot, 
Efq; of Salwarp, in Worceiterthire. 

This John Talbot, who dicd in 
1572, married Oljva, daughter of 
Sir William Sherington, of Lacock 
in Wiltfhire, by whom he had three 
fons. 

Sherington 'Ta!bot, Efq; the eldeft, 
who died in 1640, married, firit Eli- 
gabeth, daughter and co-heirefs of 
Sir Thomas Leighton, of Fecken- 
ham, by a daughter and co-heire/s of . 
Edward Lord Zouch. By this firit 
wife he had fix fons, of whom no 
male iffue is now exifting: Shering- 
ton, the eldeft, left a fon, Sir Joha 
Talbot, who had likewife a fon, 
who died an infant, and three daugh- 
ters; between whom and the family 
of Tate, of Northamptonfhire (de- 
fcended from a marriage of the other 
co-heirefs of the above-mentioned 
Lord Zouch) the barony of Zouch 
refted in abeyance.—By his fecond 
wife, Mary, he had four fons, 1. 
George, who left no male iffue; 2. 
Edward, flain in the Civil Wars, 
3. William ; and 4, Francis. 

William, the 3d fon, refided at 
Stourton Caftle, in Staffordfhire, and 
married Mary, the daughter of Tho- 
mas Doughty, Efq; of Whittington, 
by whom he had one fon and two 
daughters. His fon, 

William, was made Dean of “Wci- 
cefler in 1691, and Bifhop of Oxford 
in 1699. He was fucceflively tranf- 
lated to the fees of Salifbury and Dur- 
ham, and died in 1730. By his 
wife, Catharine, daughter of Mr. 
King, an Alderman oi London, he 
had feveral fons and. dauchters. The 
fons who lived to maturity were, 
1. Charles; 2. Edward, who died 


in 1720, Archdeacon of Berkthire, 
and 
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and Preacher of the Rolls. He left 
an only daughter, Catharine Tal- 
bot, who died unmarried in 1770 ; * 
3. Sherington, Colonel of the 38th 
Reg. of Foot, and a Major General, 
who died in 1766; 4. Henry, a Com- 
miflioner of the duties on falt, 

Charles, firft Lord Talbot, the 
eldett fon, was Member for Tregony, 
in 1719, and for Durham in the two 
fucceeding parliaments. In 1717, he 
was appointed Solicitor General to 
the Prince of Wales, and, in 1726, 
Solicitor General to King George I, 
He continued in th’s poit till 1733, 
when he was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor, and created Lord Talbot, Ba- 
ron of Henfol, in the county of Gla- 
morgan. He died in 1737, in the 
53d year of his age, univerfally re- 
gretted as a national lofs. Thomfon, 
who was patronized by this great and 
excellent man, has written a long 
poem to his memory, from which we 
fha!! prefent our Readers with the fal- 
lowing extracts ; 


———-———— But where begin ? 

How from the diamond fingle out each ray 

Where all, tho” trembling with ten thou- 
fand hues, 


Effufe one dazzling undivided light ? 
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Let the low-minded of thefe narrow dayg 
No more prefume to deem the lofty tale 
Of ancient times, in pity to their own, 
Romance. In Talbot we united faw 


The piercing eye, the quick enlightened foul,; 


The graceful eafe, the flowing tongue of 
Greece, 
Join’d to the virtues and the force of Rome, 
Eternal Wifdom, that all-quick'ning fun, 
Whence every life, in juft proportion, draws 
Direéting light and aétuating flame, 
Ne’er with a larger portion of its beams 
Awaken’d mortal clay. Hence fteady, calm, 
Diffufive, deep, and clear, his Reafon faw, 
With inftantaneous view, the truth of things, 
Chief what to human life and human blifs 
Pertains, that nobleft fcience, fit for man: 
And hence, refponfive to his knowledge 
glow'd 
His ardent virtue. 
In him Aftrea, to this dim abode 
Of ever-wandering men, return’d again ; 
To blefs them his delight, to bring them 
back 
From thorny error, from unjoyous wrong, 
Into the paths of kind primeval faith, 
Of happinefs and juftice. All his parts, 
His virtues all, collefted, fought the good 
Of human kind. ——— 
Be nam’d, viétorious ravagers, no more ! 
Vanifh, yehuman comets ; fhrink your blaze! 
Ye, that your glory to your terrors owe, 
As, over the gazing defolated earth, 
Ye fcatter famine, peftilence, and war : 
Vanith 
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* This excellent Lady was bleft with the happieft natural talents: her underftanding 


was vigorous, her imagination lively, and her tafte refined. 


Her virtues were equal to 





her genius, and rendered her at once the object of univerfal love and admiration. She 
was the Author of Reflections on the Seven Days of the Week; and of Effays on 
various Subjects, 2 vol.—Her writings breathe the nobleft fpirit of Chriftian benevolence ; 
and difcover a more than common acquaintance with human nature. Mifs Talbot and 
hee mother were long inmates at Lambeth Palace, during the life of Archbifhop Secker, 
who was a molt intimate friend of the Archdeacon ; and, at his death, left the intereft 
ef 13,0001. to his widow and daughter, the principal to revert, on their deaths, to 
certain charitable trufts. Mifs Scot, in her Female Adyocate, has thus delineated thé 
charaéter of this her fifter genius ; 


Talbot, did e’er mortality enfhrine 
A mind more gen’rous, meek, or kind than thine ? 
Delightful moralift ! thy well-writ page 

Shall pleafe, correét, and mend the’ rifing age ; 
Point out the road the thoughtlefs many mifs, 
‘That leads thra’ Virtue to the realms of blifs. 
Fain would my foul thy fentiments imbibe, 

And fain thy manners in my own tranfcribe : 
Genius and wit were but thy fecond praife, 

Thou knew’ft to win by ftill fublimer ways : 

Thy angel goodnefs all who knew, approv’d, 
Honour’d, admir’d, applauded too, and lov’d! 
Fair fhall thy fame to lateft ages bloom, 
find every Muse with tears bedew thy tomb, 
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Vanith before this vernal fun of fame, 
Effulgent fweetne{S | beaming life and joy. * 


His Lordfhip married Cecil, daugh- 
ter and heirefs of Charles Matthews, 
Efq; of Caftle Menich, in Glamor- 
ganthire. By this Lady, who died in 
1720, he had five fons, 1. Charles- 
Richard, who died a bachelor, in 
1733, in the 25th year of his age; 
to this young gentleman Thomfon 
was the travelling tutor, and his 
poem, entitled ‘* Liberty,” is intro- 
duced with a fine apoiftrophe to the 
memory of his pupil; 2. William ; 
3. John, a Lord Commiffioner of 
Trade and Plantations in 1754, and 
who ferved in many parliaments till 
his death, in 1756; he married firft 
Henrietta-Maria, daughter and co- 
heirefs of Sir Matthew Decker, Bart. 
and fecondly, Catharine, daughter of 
John Vifcount Chetwynd, of Ireland, 
by whom he left four fons, viz. John- 
Chetwynd, recently created Earl 
Talbot; Charles, George, and Wil- 
liam, all now living; 4. Edward, 
who died an infant; 5. George 
Talbot, D. D. Vicar of Guiting, in 
Gloucefterfhire, who, in 1761, re- 
fufed his Majefty’s fpontaneous offer 
of the fee of St. David’s, the firit 
that was vacant after his acceffion : 
he married Anne, filter to the late 
Earl of Radnor, by whom he has one 
fon and two daughters. 

William, the fecond fon, firft Earl 
Talbot, was Reprefentative of Gla- 
morganfhire till his acceffion to the 
peerage. In March 1761, he was 
appointed Lord Steward of the 
Houfehold, fworn of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and created Earl Talbot. His 
Lordthip was alfo LL. D. and Colonel 
of the Glamorganfhire Militia. In 
1734, he married Mary, daughter 
and heirefs of Adam de Cardonnel, 
Efq; of Bedchampton Park, in Hamp- 
fhire, by whom he had an only daugh- 
ter, born in 1735, and married in 
1756, to George Rice, Efg; a Lord 
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Commiffioner of Trade aod Planta« 
tions, Treafurer of his Majelty’s 
Chamber, a Privy Counfellor, Knight 
of the Shire, and Lord Lieute- 
nant of Carmarthenfhire, who died 
in 1779. In 1780, his Lordfhip was 
created Baron Dinevor, with remain- 
der to his daughter, and her heirs 
male. He died April 27, 1782. By 
his deati the title of Earl Talbot be- 
came extinct, but the barony of Tal- 
bot defcended to his nephew John- 
Chetwynd Talbot, and that of Dine- 
vor to his daughter Lady Cecil Rice, 
who has three fons and three daughters, 

John Chetwynd, third Lord, and 
afterward fecond Earl Talbot, was 
born Jan. 5, 1750, and married May 
7, 1776, to Charlotte, daughter of 
Wills Earl of Hillfborough, by whom 
he has two fons, Charles-Chetwynd 
and George. He reprefented the 
borough of Caftle Rifing in two Par- 
liaments, and was made Commiffioner 
of ‘Trade and Plantations in 1781 ¢ 
but that place was abolifhed by A& 
of Parliament in 178z. On the 3d 
of July 1784, he was created Vif 
count Ingeftrie and Earl Talbot. 

Arms.] Gules, a Lion Rampant 
within a border engrailed, Or, a 
Creftent for difference. 

Crest.] Or, a Chapeau, Gules, 
turned up, Ermine, a Lion ftatant, 
Or, his Tail extended. 

Supporters.] Two Talbots, Ar- 
gent, gorged with a Collar, flory 
counter flory, at the Edges, Gules. 

Motto.] Humani nibil alienums 
thus alluded to by Thomfon, in his 
Poem to the Memory of the Lord 
Chancellor : 


————— on the rich, the poor, the high, 
the low, 

With equal ray, his ftead'y goodnefs fhones 

For Nothing human foreign was io him. 


Cuier Seats.] At Henfol, in 
Glamorganfhire, and at Aldborough, 
Hall in Effex. 


* See the Life, and a fine Head of his Lordthip, in the Supplement to the Univerfal 


Magazine, Vol, XXXII. 
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ApELA and THEODORE; or, LETTERS on EDUCATION: 
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THE CONTENTS. 


Fine Chara&ter of Adela.—Beautiful Effeéts of Candour and Sincerity.—Re- 
fle&tions on Ermelina’s Affli@ion for the Lofs of a favourite Cat.--A Mo- 
ther’s generous Sentiments on the Decline of her own Charms, and the 
Improvement of her Daughter’s.—Adela’s grateful Affiduities during the 
Iilnefs of Mits Bridget —Interefting Dialogue between Adela and Cou- 
ftantia—Happy Conclufion of the Hiltory of Adela and Theodore. 


LETTER LXXIIL 


The Baronefs d’Atmane to Madame 
a@OsTALIS. 


From St. S****, 

A” ELA grows more. charming 
every day: fhe is now, in the 
fweetett fenfe of the word, my friend. 
Her underftanding and her virtues are 
equally well formed. No converfation 
can be more agreeable to me than hers: 
our fentiments and opinions are con- 
ftantly the fame. We often {pend the 
time together without any other fo- 
ciety ; thofe days feem to_ pafs away 
with unwonted rapidity: we know 
well how to employ them. With 
the fame tafte, and the fame manner 
of thinking, our converfation is not 
the lefs animated nor interefting. Can 
we ever be tired then with the fociety 
of each other ? Maternal affection out 
of the queftion, her ingenuous tem- 
per, and extreme candour, would 
make me prefer her company to every 
other. She is not only incapable of 
ever employing circumlocution, but 
exaggeration is alfo as foreign to her 
as falfhood. She is as fincere, in 
every action of her life, as is confift- 
ent with prudence and _politenefs. 
This charming quality gives an inef- 
timable value to whatever fhe does, 
and to whatever fhe fays. One is 
certain, that neither intereft nor 


flattery ever diétate to her the ap- 
plauie the may beflow. Her atten- 
tions are obliging, and the expreffions 
of her friendihip truly affecting. We 
attend to her conver/ation with par- 
ticular pleafure; becaufe her lips 
tver ytter the expreffions of Truth, 





Her looks, her gaiety, and her fmiles, 
are all eafy, natyral, and unaffected. 
Were her perfon even ordinary, and 
were fhe undiftinguithed by either 
talents or gracefulnefs, fhe would not 
fail to pleafe, and to win the heart ; 
for fhe would ftil!l poffefs that inex- 
preflible charm which candour and 
fincerity ever give. It is impofiuble 
to pofiefs thofe excellent virtues, 
without being actuated by a thoufand 
others: one cannot be perfectly fin- 
cere, without being, at the fame time, 
noble, equitable, and generous. When 
entitled to this character, we do juf- 
tice to our enemies ; we acknowledge, 
with pleafure, their good qualities ; 
we reje&t the applauie which we are 
confcious is not our due; in a word, 
we can never be addi¢ted either to 
intrigue or flattery; for neither can 
be practifed without a mind replete 
with artifice and deceit, 

Adela is not yet eighteen, and has 
already been corrected of all the faults 
incident to her fex. Since the affair 
of the Vegiia delle quarante, at Genoa, 
fhe has never betrayed the leaft in- 
clination to exercife her raillery 
upon any perfon; efpecially on cir- 
cumftances fo unimportant, as dre/s, 
fafhions, &c. At the fame time, fhe 
is never angry at any raillery upon 
herfelf. When it is even fevere and 
farcaftic, (provided it does not affe& 
her character) fhe receives it with 
gaiety, or at leait with good-humour : 
for fhe has fuch a contempt for this 
paltry kind of malice, that the is 
never embarrafled or hurt by a far- 
cafm. She communicates all her 
gbfervations to me, entrufting me 
with 
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with her private fentiments of the 
perfons fhe has feen: but, before a 
third perfon, fhe never utters the 
flighteft cenfure, though ever fo in- 
direct. As fhe has a folid under- 
ftanding, the is abfolutely free from 
that trifling curiofity with which wo- 
men, in general, are fo juitly re- 
proached, and which is occafioned 
only by idlenefs and malignity. ‘To 
trivial things fhe affixes no import- 
ance ; fhe wonders hew people can 
fuffer their tranquillity to be affected 
by them ; or how they can defire to 
know a fecret, which cannot be in- 
terefting to them. 

Adela’s tendernefs for Ermelina is 
undiminifhed ; it increafes every day. 
Ermelina is now ten years old; and 
as engaging for the iweetnefs of her 
difpolitiun as for the clegance of her 
perfon. She already poffeffes that 
charming candour which diftinguifhes 
her little mamma. ‘To her, indeed, 
fhe owes this virtue ; for, at firft, fhe 
was naturally prone to falfhood and 
deceit. ‘The poor little girl has been 
in great affliction to-day: fhe had 
a little white cat, of which fhe was 
extremely fond. This morning, the 
unfortunate Azolin fell out of a win- 
dow into the paved court; and two 
hours after died in the lap of her 
miftrefs. At this fhocking fight Er- 
melina turned as pale as death; then 
burfting inte tears, fhe threw herfelf 
into the arms of Adela, who could 
not receive her without emotion,— 
This fcene reminded me of a picture 

-of de Greuze, in which a little girl 
is reprefented crying for the lofs of 
her canary bird. The tears of Er- 
melina on this occafion, infpired me 
with a certain wndefcribable fenfation 
of tendernefs. Thefe infantine af- 
flictions are pleafing to contemplate, 
becaufe they prove the innocence and 
felicity of childhood. The unaffect- 
ed tears, that flow for the lofs of a 
cat, convince me that the heart has 
not yet been wounded by any real 
misfortune. - Happy age !—Adela 
has this evening prefented Ermelina 
with a pretty little fquirrel. Should 
any accide it happen to it in three oe 
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four years, may it be wept for as fine 
cerely as Azolin. 

Adela and I have fat up till mid- 
night, merely to talk of Ermelina, 
Adela, like atrue mother, is fond of 
building for her child a thoufand 
caftles in the air. She anticipates 
the future: fhe forms the picture of 
Ermelina at twenty years of age; 
and fhe is impatient for that period. 
** But recollect,” faid I, ** that you 
will then be twenty-eight yourfelf, 
and no longer in the prime of youth.” 
—‘* But, my dear mamma, Ermelina 
will then be in all the bloom of hers.” 
—*‘* And this, my Adela is a fenti- 
ment, which not only confoles a good 
mother for the lofs of her charms, but 
even leads her to wifh ardently 
the time of youth were over, that fhe 
may enjoy the happy days, deftined 
for her children. She cannot be con- 
cerned at the alterations in her own 
per‘on, when fhe beholds her daugh- 
ter improving every day in beauty 
and accomplifhments. ‘Time, in- 
deed, deprives the mother of her 
charms, but it gives them to her 
child.”’ 

Adieu, my dear friend : on Thurf- 
day | thall fend to your Banker’s a 
little picture painted by Adela, which 
reprefents her giving a leffon to Er- 
melina. I hope you will be as much 
pleafed with the execution as with the 
likenefs. 


LETTER LXXIV. 


From the Same to the Same. 


I nave been under great anxiety 
for two days paft. My poor Mis 
Bridget has been dangeroufly ill of a 
fore throat. ‘The morning before 
yelterday, fhe was bled for the third 
time ; and, in the evening, Adela 
came into my chamber, with tears 
in her eyes, telling me that Mifs 
Bridget was worfe.—‘* I earneftly 
beg you, mamma,”’ continued Adela, 
** to permit me to fit up with her to- 
night ; for it is of great confequence 
that fhe fhould take every hour a me- 
dicine, which the phyfician has j -{tor- 
dered ber, and we caanot tru: toa vurfe 
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or to a chambermaid.”’—*‘ Very well,” 
interrupted [, ‘* I confent to your fitting 
up with her to-night, and to-morrow 
I will take my turn.”—Adela retired, 
and left me alone with Madame de 
Limours.—** What!” faid the Vif- 
countefs, ‘* do you permit Adela to 
fit up a whole night ?”—** At herage, 
young folks make no fcruple to go to 
a midnight ball, and” - - - - “* But 
Mifs Bridget has a fever !”—** Mifs 
Bridget’s diforder is not catching : 
befides, to fave my daughter a little 
fatigue, or even a flight fever, I 
would not prevent her from difcharg- 
ing a duty.”—‘* Bat what could fhe 
do more for you ??—** I know not, 
and | flatter myfelf fhe does not : but 
the more gratitude and attachment I 
difcover to her Governefs, the more I 
can depend upon her tendernefs for 
me.” 

Agreeably to this way of thinking, 
I have reafon to be fatisfied ; for Miis 
Bridget has received from Adela the 
mot affecting proofs of tendernefs. 
She would not permit my daughter to 
fit up the whole night. Adcla, to pa- 
cify her, pretended to leave the’ room 
at three o’clock in the morning ; but 
fhe concealed herfelf behind the bed, 
that fhe might obferve the attention of 
the nurfe. She did not doze a mo- 
ment: every hour fhe put out the me- 
dicine that was ordered, and gave it to 
the nurfe, whom fhe was obliged to 
wake feveral times. When the phy- 
fician arrived at nine in the morning, 
Adela was ftill in Mifs Bridget’s cham- 
ber, and gave the moft exact account 
of the night. The phyfician then 
affuring her, that his patient was 
quite out of danger, fhe burit into 
tears, and her joy made her forget 
her fatigue to fuch a degrce, that the 
refufed to retire to reft, and {pent the 
whole day in Mifs Bridget’s room. 
She was tired at night; but her fpi- 
rits were not exhauited, for her refo- 
lution had kept them up. She flept 
twelve hours laft night; fhe is ex- 
tremely well to-day ; and Mifs Bridget 
is perfectly recovered. 

Adela and Conftantia have had a 
converfation this afternoon, the ac- 
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count of which will certainly give you 


pleafure. Madame de Limours was 
fomewhat out of temper this morning, 
and, after dinner, found fault with 
Conitantia rather nujuftly. 

I retired to my apartment, as ufual, 
at five o’clock. Adela went to her 
itudies in the next room, and, having 
left her door open, I could hear her 
talk, fing, or play upon the harp, as 
well as if I had been fitting by her 
fide. You know that no noife pre- 
vents me from writing, and that I have 
compofed all my works by the found 
of the harp and of the harpfichord ; 
interrupting myfelf every minute to 
obferve, ** That is wrong; you play 
too quick,” &c. I feated myfelf at 
my defk, and my daughter took her 
harp. In half an hour I was inform- 
ed, that Madame de P*****, whom I 
had been indeed expecting, was juft 
coming, and that her carriage was in 
the avenue. I told my daughter that 
I was obliged to go down, and to 
ftay in the falpon till fupper time. On 
leaving my room, I met Conftantia, 
and told her the fame; but, a mc- 
ment after, I found it was a miftake, 
and that. Madame de P***** was rot 
come. I therefore went up iftcirs 
again, and as there was a carpet in 
my room, my entrance was not heard. 
I had left a candle upon my bureau, 
and feating my(elf, I refumed my pen. 
Hearing Adela and Conftantia chat- 
ting together, 1 thought it would be 
amufing to write their converfation, 
which you have in the following 
dia!ogue: 

ConsTanrTia. 
- - - - One quarter cf an hour only ? 
ADELA. 

My dear Conftantia, I would con- 
verfe with you with all my heart, if 
my manma knew it; but fhe thinks 
I am now at my fiudies. This idea 
gives me pain; for it looks as if I 
meant to deceive h:r. 

CGNSTANTIA. 

At your age, my aunt does rot 
with you to ftudy without any kind of 
relaxation. ; 

ADELA. 

She knows how much I love to be 

employs 
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employed. I fhould have gained very 
little benefit from her example and her 
attentions, if'l could coniider idlenefs 
asarclaxation. But, I repeat it, the 
reafon why I would rather convérfe 
with you another time, is, becaufe I 
told ‘my mamma, when the went 
down ftairs, that I was going to be 
very diligent. 
ConsTANTIA. 
Very well, then, | muft go; but 
this is very unkind ! 
ADELA. 
Conftantia ! 
CoNnsTANTIA. 
What? 
ADELA. 
If you are angry, I beg you to ftay. 
CONSTANTIA. 
You certainly do not love me. 
ADELA. 
And can you really think fo ? Let 
ws talk then. 
ConSTANTIA. 
If you knew how unhappy I am to- 


How fo? 
CONSTANTIA. 

You faw in what manner my mam- 
ma treated me after dinner : when 
fhe retired to her chamber, I follow- 
ed her. I withed to fpeak to her; 
but fhe treated me fo harthiy 
And yet Iwas not in fault - - - -_as 
you weil know. 

ADELA. 

Not in fault, my dear Conftantia ! 
Do you confider what you fay? You 
accufe your mother of ivjuitice ! 

CoNnsTANTIa. 

[ have not complained to any one 
elfe; but may I not complain to you? 
ADELA. 

No; for you are not permitted even 
to think that your mother is unjeft. If 
fuch an idea fhowld enter your ima- 

_Pinatien, you moft inftantly reject it ; 
you muft be perfuaded that you 
are miftaken, Would you tell my 
aunt that you were not to blame? No, 
certainly; for, from your “manner, 
you feemed to think fhe was in the 
right. Your fubfequent complaints 
deprive you of -all the merit you 

3 
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might have claimed from your appa 
rent mildnefs, and renders it a fort of 
hypocrify. Befides, admitting that 
my aunt was for a moment a little 
out of temper, who but yourfelf is to 
excufe it? Who but yourfelf is to en- 
deavour to conceal the little foible? 
This is the only proof of gratitude 
you can give her. Have you any 
right to expeét perfection in her? 
Forgive my franknefs, my dear cou- 
fin: it gives me pain to affi& you; 
but I love you teo much to -concedl 
the truth. 
CONSTANTIA, weeping. 

Yet I flatter myfelf you do not 
doubt my affection for my mam- 
ma----~ 

ADELA. 

I fpeak to you with this fincerity, 
becaufe I know the extreme goodnels 
of your heart. 

Constranrra, fill weeping. 

I confefs my fault; I am fenfible 
of it. 

ADELA. 

Amiable candour! Embrace me, 
my charming friend. 

CeNnsTANTIA. 

My dear coufin! Oh, that I could 

refemble you ! 
ADELA. 

You have nothing to defire; you 
have every virtue; but as I am older 
than you, it is not furprifing that I 
fhould be fufceptible of a little more 
r. flection, 

ConsTANTIA. 

I am extremely unhappy : you have 
made me fenfible how inexcufable | 
have been. 

ADELA. 

Well, my dear Conftantia, you have 
only to repair your fault; it is in 
your power - - - - 

ConsTANTIA. 

How ? - - -- 

In this part of the converfation I 
rofe foftly, and went to the apart- 
ment of Madame de Limours. I did 
not relate the whole of what I had 
heard: I acquainted her only that 
Conftantia was quite unhappy for hav- 
ing offended her; and I begged her 
not to mention that I had —_ 
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the converfation. While we were 
talking, the door opened, and Con- 
fantia entered the room, with her 
eyes much {welled and red with weep- 
ing. On perceiving me, fhe was 
fomewhat embarrafled. I told her 
that Madame de P***** was not 
come, and I fuffered her to believe 


i that I had been all that time with 


the Vilcounteis. Conftantia went, all 
in tears, to her mother: the Vif- 
countefs embraced her; and Conflan- 
tia, falling upon her knees, ingenu- 
oufly contefled that fhe had been com- 
plaining of her, and that Adela had 
made her fenfible how much fhe had 
been in fault. The Vifcountefs was 
much affected by this confeffion, and, 
raifing her up, praifed her for her fin- 
cerity. ~** Alas, mamma !”" faid Con- 
ftantia, ** 1 have not the merit of do- 
ing it of my own accord: it was 
Adela too that perfaaded me to make 
this confeffion.”’— At this laft inftlance 
of her fincerity, the Vifcountefs and 
I embraced her; and we found it im- 
poflible to refrain from tears. Where, 
indeed, is that heart, which can re- 
main unaffected by the irrefiilible 
charms of candour and ingenuity ? 





Havince thus conduéted our readers 
through fuch parts of thee letters, as 
may be fuppofed to be mott interelting 
to an Englith reader, it is now pro- 
per to bring them to a conclufion. 
The education of Adela and Theodore 
being happily completed, the marri- 
age between the latter and Conftantia, 
and between the former aud the Che- 
valicr de’ Valmont, taok place, to 
the inexpreffible joy of the refpective 
families. M. d’Amieri, however, the 
admirable. Mentor of the Chevalier 
de Valmont, was not deftined to par- 
ticipate in the general felicity. Dar- 
ing the preparations for the wedding, 
a itranger arrived from Switzerland, to 
communicate the news of the death 
of the Chevalier de Murville, the un- 
fortunate lover of the unhappy Se- 
raphina; as well as to deliver his Jatt 
will and teftament, by which he had 
bequeathed his whole fortune to the 
Chevalier de Valmont, to the amount 
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of 70,000 livres a year (30621. 10s.). 
But the unexpeéted fight of Sera- 
phina’s hair, which the ftranger de- 
livered, at the fame time, to Madame 
de Valmont, revived in the bofom.of 
M. d’Aimesi the moft pungent emo« 
tions of unavailing forrow. He died 
a few days after, having firft obtained 
their word of honour from the Baron 
d’Almane and Monfieur de Valmont, 
that the marriage of their children 
fhould not be delayed more than four 
days after the funeral. The Cheva- 
lier de Valmont, who could not but 
lament the lofs of fach a grandfather, 
received the news of this great acqui- 
fition to his fortune, in a manner the 
mott delightful to Adela and her mo- 
ther; his whole behaviour evincing 
the delicacy and generofity of the 
moft paffionate lover. Io the general 
joy which the approaching nuptials in- 
fpired, the faithful Dainville and Mifs 
Bridget were not forgotten. ‘Theodore 
prefented Dainville with an annuity 
for life of 1500 livres (621 12s. 6d.) 3 
and Adela did the like for her dear 
Mifs Bridget. Madame d’Almane, 
likewife, continued them in her fa* 
mily; aad both thefe worthy perfons 
looked forward with pleafure to the 
time, when they might, perhaps, de- 
vote their talents to the education of 
her grand-children. “Lhe ‘little Er- 
melina was, at firlt, epprehenfive of 
lofing er mamma; bet her fears, 
which fhe expretied in the moft beau- 
tiful terms of infantine tendernefs and 
feeling, were foon diffipated by the 
affeGtionate afurances of the charm- 
ing Adela. On the day precediag a 
wedding at Paris, it is cuftomary for 
the bridegroom to fend rhe wedding 
tafeet to the bride. This afualiy 
contains fome rich ornaments as a 
prefent. Mademorfelle d’Almane had 
dec'a ed, that fhe would accept nei- 
ther diamonds nor tiinkets; and the 
Chevalier de Valmont a ‘opted a hap- 
pier way of gratifying the inclinations 
of his Bride, and of evincing at the 
fame time, his own nobienefs of foul. 
When the bafket was opened, in the 
prefence of the expecting relations, 
that were afiembled together, Madame 
Rr de 
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de Limoars found at the bottom a 
very pretty, pocket-book, on which 
was infcribed the name of Ermelina. 
She gave the pocket-book to Made- 
moifelle d'Almane, who, opening it, 
found written on a paper inc ofu'e, 
** A wedding gift from Madame de 
Valmont to her daughter.’’—Adela 
blufied, and looked at her mother, 
who, on opening the paper, found it 
contained a fe:tlement for life on 
Ermelina of 4000 livres a year (1751.). 
Madame d’Almane and Madame de 
Limours embraced the Chevalier de 
Valmont; and Mademoifelle d’Al- 
mane, with a moft enchanting grace, 
took Ermelina by the hand, and faid, 
** My dear daughter, you may ac- 


A CURIO 


* ,' JHEN Catharine Alexiowna, 
confort of Peter the Great, 
was feated on the throne of Ruffia, 
the women were fill-in a ftate of fer- 
vitude ; which the Emprefs under- 
took to mitigate, by inflituting affem- 
blies in imitation of thofe in other 
parts of Europe. She alfo ordered 
their drefs to be changed, and the 
Englith mode to be adopted in_ its 
ftead. Satins and taffetas were fub- 
flituted for furs; and the caps of fa- 
ble were replaced by head-dreffes and 
pompous. ‘The ladies ,were no lon- 
ger confined to their apartments : they 
received company ; they viitied; and 
they were admitted to al! entertain- 
ments, and to all places’ of diverfion. 
But as this law was made for a peo- 
ple that were ftill in a rude and fa- 
vage tate, the tenor of it, perhaps, 
will not be deemed urinterefting. Af- 
femblies, at that time, were almoit 
enknown in Ruffia. In attempting 
to introduce them into that ccuntry, 
Catharine was fenfible of the impof- 
fibility of carryiag them to that de- 
gice of politenefs, which is only to be 
attained by length of time. In con- 
formiiy, therefore, to the knowledge 
fhe’ had of the rude and urpolithcd 
ides Of her people, fhe publiihed the 
fyllowing rules. 


*-A eup ef biandy, which holds a pint. 
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cept of this prefent, for to-morrow he 
will be your father.””—Then leadin 
Ermelina to the Chevalier, the bade 
her embrace him ; and he returned jt 
with tranfport, folding her for fome 
time to his heart. ‘Theodore, lookin 
again into the batket, difcovered fome- 
thing elfe under a thin partition of 
pafteboard. ‘* Here is a plan,” faid 
he, ** for a fchool for ten young girls, 
and you, fifter, are to be the foun. 


drefs.’’—The feelings of the whole J 


company may be imagined. In the 
whole tranfaction there was a beauty 
and fimplicity of aéting, which had 
fomething fublime, and which, in 
courfe, could not 
warmeit admiration. 


US EDICT. 


Articce I. 

The mafter of the houfe in whick 
the affembly is to be held, thall give 
notice of it to perfons of both fexes, 
either by a writing affixed to his door, 
or by fome other public advertife- 
ment. 

II. The affembly fhall not begin 
earlier than four or five o’clock in the 
afternoon, nor continue later than ten 
o’clock in the evening. 

JII. The mafter of the houfe fha!l not 
be obliged to go to his door to re- 
ceive the perfous that enter, to con- 
duct them in, nor to keep them com- 
pany; but although he isexempt from 
thefe formalities, he is obliged to 
provide them with chairs, candles, li- 
quors, and all necefla:y refrefhments. 
He mutt likewife furnifh them with 
cards, dice, &c. 

IV. There thall be no fixed hour 
for entering or leaving the aflembly. 
The appearance there wi!l be fuf- 
ficient. 

V. Each perfon fhall be at liberty 
to fit down, to walk, or to play, at 
pleafure; and no one fhall criticife 
another, or pay any attention to what 
he does, on pain of emptying the 
great eagle.* Tt will be fufficiens alio 
to ia'ute the company either at enter 
ing or leaving the aflembly. 
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VI. All perfons of quality and dif- 
finction, fuperior officers, great mer- 
chants, maiter-workmen (particolar- 
ly carpenters), and the clerks of the 
chancery, a’e to be admitted into the 
aflemblies, and alfo their wives and 
children. 

VII. The fervants of the houfe ex- 
cepted, all other fervants fhall be 
obliged to repair to an appointed place, 
that there may be foflicient room in the 
apartments to contain the company. 

VIII. No lady muft be intoxicated 
on any pretext whatever; and the 
gentlemen are prohibited from get- 
ting drunk before nine o’clock. 
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IX. The ladies who play at queftions 
and commands, &c. muft behave with 
decency. No gentleman will be al- 
lowed to take a kifs by force, or 
offer to ftrike a lady in the affembly, 
upon pain of future exclufion. 

In this age of refinement, and in 
our enlightened country, thefe regu- 
lations.may appear, at firft fight, to 
be ridiculous ; but when it is confi- 
dered that polifhed manners are the 
growth of time, it will be allowed 
thar thefe rules are well calculated for 
the education of a rude and uncultie 
vated, but frank and fincere people. 


A curious Circumftance in the Natural Hiftory of Birvs. 


Pm Wecnasse HamMILTon, in a 
letter to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. 
dated Naples, January 2:, 1786, and 
{nferted in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, vol. Ixxvi, page 365, men- 
tions this curious circumftance. ‘* I 
was informed of it,” fays he, ‘* by 
an officer of the garrifon of Vento- 
tiene, who is a great fportfman, and 
thoots often in the ifland of St. Ste- 
fano, inhabited only by hawks, and 
a large kind of fea-gulls; but is oc- 
cafionally vifited, as a reiting place, 
by divers forts of birds of ;-affage. In 
the month cf May great flights of 
quails arrive there from Africa, fpent 
with fatigue,.and many of them fall 
an eafy prey for the hawks and fea- 
gulls; but as their arrival depends 
on one prevailing wind, there is often 


ANEC 


Icaute, thecelebrated artilt, who 

had laid by twelve louis d’or for 
his journey from I.yons to Paris, fee- 
ing one day a man, who was walking 
with vifible marks of deep-felt forrow 
jo his countenance, boldly accofted 
him, and afked him-.if he could any 
way relieve him ?—** Ah, Sir!” ex- 
claimed the ftranger, ‘* for want of 
ten louis | muit be dragged this even- 
ing to a dungeon, and be feparated 
from a tender wife and numerous fa- 
mily.”"—** Is that all?” replied the 
humane artilt, ‘* come along with 


an interval of many davs between one 
flight and another. My informer af- 
fured me, that the hawks conftantly, 
during the flights, make a provifion 
of each day’s prey, laying them up 
in feparate heaps of fix or feven near 
their haunts, always feeding- upon 
thofe of the oldeit date. The tea- 
gulls have not the fame forefight, but 
greedily fall upon their unhappy vic- 
tims in their languid flate, before they 
reach the fhore, -and- having beat 
them down into the fea, fwallow num- 
bers of them whole. - Extraordinary 
as this may appear, yet as facts re- 
lated by perfons of credibility in any 
branch of Natural Hiftory, are al- 
ways pleafing, I thought you would 
excuie this digreflion.” 


DOT OE. 


me; I have twelve of them in my 
trunk, and they are all at your fer~ 
vice.—** What a del.cious fupper,” 
faid Pigalle, the next day, to a friend, 
(who met him by chance, and afked 
him if it were-trve that he was the 
perfon who had relieved the diflreffes 
of a poor man, as was publickly re- 
ported at Lyons) “* Ah,”? men ami, 
what a delicious fupper did I make 
latt night upqn bread and cheefe, with 
a family who blefled me at every 
mou htul they ate, which was moiften- 
ed with the tears of gratitude.” 
Rrz A Curious 
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A curious ACCOUNT of the private Lire and MANNERS of thi 
Egyptian Women. 


The following Account is taken from a very /prightly and elegant Tranfation, juf 
publifbed, of Lettres fur 1’ Egypte, Ge. by M, Savary. This Author, ex. 
clufive of a Variety of curious and interefting Obfervations, interfperfed through. 
out his Work, gives Juch an accurate and pleafjng Account of all the Ohjeas be 
infpe@s, and throws fuch new Light upon them, from his intimate Acquaintanct 
evith the Hebrew, Arabian, and Grecian Literature, that we are perfuaded 
thefe Letters will be deemed a valuable Acquifition, by the Lovers of infiru@iue 


Refearches and rational Amufement. 


: women act a brilliant part in 
Europe. They appear as fove- 
reigns on the theatre of the world. 
They prefide over manners, and decide 
on the moft important events. The fate 
of nations is often in their hands. In 
Egypt, what difference! They are 
there only to be feen loaded with the 
chains of flavery. Condemned to 
fervitude, they have not the {mallet 
influence on pubiic affairs. Their 
empire is limited to the walls of the 
Haram ; for there are buried all their 
graces and their charms, Confined 
within the bofom of their family, the 
circle of their life does not extend be- 
yond domeftic employments. * 

Their firft duty is the education of 
their children. Their moft ardent 
with is to have a great number of 
them, fince the public eiteem, as well 
as the tendernefs of their hufbands are 
meafured by their fecundity, Even 
the poor man who earns his bread 
with the fweat of his brow, prays to 
heaven for a numerous progeny, and 
the barren woman would be inconfo- 
lable, did not adoption indemnify her 
in fome degree for the injury of na- 
ture. Every mother fuckles the child 
fhe has brought into the world, The 
firft {mile of that tender creature, and 
an eafy childbed, repay her for the 
pains and cares impofed upon her by 
this duty. 


* The Egyptians never mention their wives in converfation. 


The overflowings of the milk, 
therefore, and other diforders, which 
drain the fources of life of the young 


fpou‘e unobfervant of this law, are | 


not known in this country. Maho- 
met has converted this cuftom, which 
is coeval with the world, into a pre- 
cept. ‘* Mothers fhall fuckle their 
children two whole years, provided 
they are difpofed to take the breait fo 
long. The mother fhall be permitted 
to wean her nurfe-child with the con- 
fent of the hafband.”? Ulyffes de. 
fcending into the gloomy kingdom of 
Pluto, faw there his mother, who 
had nourifhed him with her milk, 
who had reared up his infancy. 

When circumflances compel them 
to have recourfe to a nurfe, fhe is not 
looked upon a3 a ftranger. She be- 
comes part of the family, and pafles 
the rett of her life in the midit of the 
children fhe has fuckled. She is ho- 
noured and cherithed like a fecond 
mother, 

Racine, who poffeffed all the know- 
ledge neceffary to diiplay the brilliancy 
of his genius; Racine, who, from his 
intimate acquaintance with the chef- 
ad auyres of Greece, well knew the 
Oriental manners, gives his Phedra, 
her nurfe, for her only confidante, 
The unhappy queen, burning with a 
guilty flame, the could not conquer, 
and the fatal fecret of which bur- 
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When they are obliged 


to {peak of them, they fay, the mother of fuch a one, or the miftre’s of the houle, &c. 
Politenefs prevents one from faying, How is Madam your wife? It is neceflary to imitate 


their referve, and fay how is the mother of fuch a one? Even this they would look upon 
#s an affront, were it not the falutation of an intimate friend or relation. 


traits, as perfcétly characteriftic of Oriental jealouly. 
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thened her mind, without her daring 
to reveal.it, did not refolve to entruit 
it to the tender none until the latter 
addreffed her: 


Cruelle, quand ma foi vous a-t-elle dégue? 
Songez-vous qu’en naiflant mes bras vous 
ont regue? 


The Haram is the cradle and the 
{chool of infancy. The helplefs being, 
juft brought into the world, is not in- 
folded in wretched fwaddling clothes, 
the fource of a thoufand diforders. 
Stretched out naked on a mat, ex- 
pofed to the air in a fpacious apart- 
ment, he breathes without reftraint, 
and moves his delicate limbs.at plea- 
fure. His entrance into the new ele- 
ment wherein he mutt pafs his life, is 
not marked either by grief or tears. 
Bathed in water every day, reared up 
under his mother’s eye, he grows ra- 
_. Free in all his movements, 

e tries his growing ftrength; he is 
in conftant aétion, he rolls about, he 
gets up, and if he happens totumble, 
his falls cannot be dangerous on the 
carpet or mat * which covers the floor. 
He is not banifhed his father’s houfe 
at feven or eight years old, to fend 
him to a college, where he lofes his 
health and his innocence. It is true 
that he acquires little knowledge. 
His education is of.en limited to the 
art of reading and writing. But he 
enjoys a robuit ftate of health ; whilft 
the fear of the divinity, refpect for 
o'd age, filial piety, the love of hof- 
pitality, virtues which every object 
prefents to him in the bofom of his 
own family, remain deeply graven on 
his heart. 

The girls are brought up in the fame 
manner. The whalebone, andthe bufkks 
to which the European women fall 
martyrs, are unknown to them. They 
are left naked, or only covered with a 
fhift until they are fix years old. The 
habit they wear the remainder of their 
lives does nut fetter any of their 
limbs, and allows the whole body to 
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affume its natural ftre€ture. No- 
thing is fo uncommon, therefore, as 
to fee children full of humours, or 
crooked perfons. It is in thefe eaftern 
parts of the world that man rifes in all 
his native majeity, and that woman 
difplays all the charms of her fex. 
It is in Georgia and in Greece that 
thofe well-defined features, thofe ad- 


-mirable forms, impreffed by nature 


on the chef-d’auvre of her works, are 
in the higheft prefervation, It is 
there that Apelles would ftill find mo- 
dels worthy of his pencil, 

The women do not folely confine 
themfelves to the education of their 
children, All the domeftic affairs 
are in their department. They are 
the houfe-keepers, and do not think 
it any difparagement to prepare the 
victuals for themfelves and for their 
hufbands with their own hands. The 
ancient cuflom which ftill fubfifts 
makes it their duty. Thus we fee 
Sarah haftening to bake the cakes on 
the afhes, when the angels vifited 
Abraham, who offered them the ufual 
repaft of hofpitality. Before the de- 
parture of Telemachus, Menelaus 
fays to him ‘* I go to command the 
Queen and her attendants to prepare 
a {plendid repaft with the provifiong 
that are contained in this palace.” 

Subjea& to cuftom, whofe unalterable 
Jaws govern the counties of the Eaft, 
the women are not admitted into the 
fociety of the men, not even at tablet, 
where the affemblage of the two fexes 
produces gaiety and cn mots, and gives 
a zeft to the entertainment. When 
the rich are defirous of dining with 
one of their wives, they give her pre- 
vious notice, She difpofes the apart- 
ment, prepares the moft deficate 
difhes, and receives her lord with 
refpect, and with the moft refined at- 
tention. The women of the lower 
clafs ufually remain ftanding, or feated 
in a corner of the room, whilft their 
hufband js at dinner. ‘ihey fre- 
quently prefent him water to wath him- 


* it . s 
In Egy pt the rooms are paved with large flag ftones, which are wafhed, at leaft, once 
2 week. in Summer they are covered with a cane mat, neatly worked, and in the 


Winter with a carpet, 


+ Sarah, who prepared dinner for Abra 


table ; the remained fhut up in her tent, 


ham and his guefts, did not feat heelelf at 
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felf, and help him at table. Thefe 
e.ftoms, which the Europeans might 
juftly fiyle barbarous, and againft 
which they might exclaim with rea- 
fon, appear fo natural in this country, 
that they have no idea of their being 
different in other climates. Such is 
the force of habit over the human 
mind, A cuftom eftablifhed for ages 
feezis to be the law of nature. 
Domettic cares leave the Egyptian 
women a great many leifure moments, 
which they employ amongft their 
flaves in embroidering a fafh, in 
making a veil, in drawing defigns on 
ftuff to cover a fopha, and in fpin- 
ning with the diftaff. So Homer 
paints the women of his time. ‘* An- 
dromache, however, had not yet learnt 
the death of Heétor. She did not 
know-+hat he had remained without 
the gates of the town. Occupied in 
her palace, fhe was embroidering a 
magnificent work, whilft her flaves 
were heating the bath for her haf- 
band on his return from battle.”’ 
TFelemachus, feeing that Penelope, 
in {peaking to her fuitors, talked of 
affairs which feemed to be out of her 
fiphere, {ays to her, ‘* O mother! go 
wp into your avartmenty relume the 
occupations of your fex, the fhuttle, 
ard the diftaff. Command in the 
midit of your women, but leave to the 
men, and above all to me, the care of 
this bow. Penelope withdrew, {e- 
erctly admiring the wifdom of her fon.” 
.. Labour, however, has its interludes. 
Joy is not banifhed the interior of the 
Haram. - The nurfe interefts you in 
the hiftory of palt times, by the man- 
mer in which fhe relates the tale. 
Gay or tender airs are fung; flaves 
accompany the voice with the tambour 
de bafyjue and cailanets. The asmé * 
tometiines come to enliven the icene 
by their dances, and the touching me- 
lody of their voices. ‘Fhey grace- 
fully repeat paflionate romances. A 
collation, where perfumes and exqui- 
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fite fruits are in abundance, termi- 
nates the daily fcene. ‘I'hus do the 
Evyptian-women ftrive to charm the 
liftleffnefs of their captivity. 

Yet they are not whelly prifoners, 
They have permiffion once or twice a 
week to go to the bath, and to vifit 
their relations and their friends. 
Another duty they are permitted to 
perform, is, to weep over the dead, 
T have often feen, in the environs of 
Cairo, difconfolate mothers, repeat- 
ing funeral hymns around the tombs 
which they had covered with odori- 
ferous plants. Ic was thus that He- 
cuba and Andromache poured’ forth 
their lamentations near the body of 
Heétor. kt was thus that Fatima and 
Sophia wept over that of Mahomet, 
Nor were the Romans ftrangers to 
this cuftom. ‘They had their tuneral 
urns which they crowned with cy- 
prefs. With what elegance does Ho- 
race ftrew flowers over the urn of 
Quintilias! How touching and tender 
is the Ode he addreffes to Virgil on 
the death of their common friend! 
Amongtt the Furopean nations, where 
the ties of blood are not fo ftrié&, 
thofe religious duties paid to the dead 
by the piety of the ancients, are as 
much as pofible fuperieded; but one 
oily dies without regret, when one 
has not known the happinefs of being 
luved in hfe. 

The Egyptian women treat one 
another in the moft affectionate man- 
ner on the'r vifits. When a woman 
enters a Haram, the miftrefs of the 
houfe rife:, makes offer of her hand, 
puts it on her heart, embraces her, 
and feats her by her fide. A female 
flave haftens to take off her black 
cloak, and fhe is defired to put her- 
felf at her eafe. She lays afide her 
veil, and her fhift t,and retains only a 
flowing robe which is perfectly adapt- 
ed to her fhape, and is faftened round 
the middle by a fafh. Compliments 
are then paid her in the oriental ftyle, 


* Wemen dancers and performers on mufical inftruments, accuftomed, like the Italian 
Dxprovijaior., to the finging of poetical effutions. 
t A habit of ceremony which goes over.the other clothes, except the collar, it is like the 


chemise adopted by the French women. 
be freer and lighter clad. 
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It is taken off, as foon as they aye feated, to 
In Arabic they call it camis 
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«¢ My mother or my fifter, why have 
vou fo long neglected us? we were 
fighing after your company. It em- 
bellifhes our houfe, it conilicutes the 
happinels of our lives,”’ &e. 

Slaves then prefent her with coffee, 
fherbet, and fweetmeats. They chat, 
they laugh, and toy together. A large 
dith is placed on the iopha, which is 
covered with pomegranates, bananas, 
and excellent melons. The daughter 
of the hovfe, holding a ewer full of 
water mixed with rofe-water, prefents 
it to wath with, in a filver plate. 
During the time they eat, noify 
mirth, and jeyous converfation feafon 
the repaft. The wood of aloes is 
kept burning in the caffolet, and 
perfumes the apartment. After the 
collation, flaves dance to the noife of 
cymbals, and the Ladies often take a 
fhare in their amufements. Before 
they part they often repeat ‘* God 
preferve your health! Heaven grant 
you a numerous progeny! God pre- 
ferve your children, the joy and glory 
of your family.”’ 

During the whole time a ftranger 
is in the Haram the hufband is not 
allowed to approach it. It 3s the afy- 
lam of hofpitaliiy, and cannot be 
violated without dangerous confe- 
quences. This is a privilege the E- 
gyptian women care.ully main‘ain, 
and it is rendered dear to them by a 
very powerful motive. -A lover in 
diiguife may be thus introduccd into 
the forbidden place, and it is of the 
lait importance not to be diicevered. 
Death would pay the forfeit of the 
attempt. Love in this country, where 
the paflions are impetuous, both from 
the nature of the climate, and the 
obitacles it meets with, is often fo!- 
lowed by tragic fcenes, 

The Terkith women go always 
under the guard of eunuchs, to take 
the air on the Nile, and enjoy the 
profpe& of its ‘charming’ banks, 


‘There are handfome apartments in - 


their boats, richly decorated. They 


are adurned with fculpture, and ere 
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agreeably painted. They are dif- 
tinguifhable, from the blinds let dows 
over the windows, and the mufic that 
accompanies them. 

When they cannot go abroad, they 
endeavour to enliven their prifon. 
Towards the fetting fun they mount 
upon the terrace, and enjoy the cool 
of the evening amidit the flowers 
which are carefully preferved there. 
They often bathe themfelves, and en- 
joy, at once, the coolnets of the water, 
the perfume of odoriferous plants, the 
freth air, andthe fight ot a million 
Sars fhining in the firmament. 

The’Turks, to prevent their women 
from being feen trom the tops ef the 
minarets, oblige the public criers we 
fwear that they will thut their eyes at 
the hours when they mount up them 
to announce the prayers ; but a more 
effectual precaution they take is, to 
ehcole blind men for theie pious 
functions. 

Such is the ordinary life of 
the Egyptian women. To bring up 
their children, to employ themfelves 
folely in the affairs of houfe-keeping, 
to live retired in the interior of the:r 
fanily, conftitute their duties. To 
vifit and give ente:tainments to each 
other, where they often reign them- 
{elves to wanton mirth, and to the 
greatcit freedoms, to goen the water, 
or walk under the thade of orange- 
trecs, and to hear the a/wé; thefe are 
their amufements. ‘I hey deck them- 
felves out with as much art to receive 
their acquaintances, as the French 
women do to diltinguifh themielves 
in the eves of the men. Naturally 
timid and genile, they become for- 
ward, and are hurr:ed away by pa‘ 
fien, when once a violent appetite 
gexs pofefion of their fouls. Then 
neither bolts nor bars, nor the Cer- 
berufes who furround them, are any 
obftacle to their defires. Death itielt, 
fufpended over their heads, does nor 
hinder them from contriving means 
to fatisfy their paffions, and they are 
feidom ineffectual. 
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Anecdotes of the House of LorRAINEeE. 


HARLES the Fifth, Duke of 

Lorraine, a gallant Prince, dif- 
poftefied of his States by the ambition 
of France, dedicated his fervices to 
the Emperor Leopold, who beftowed 
on him his fifter in marriage; and 
the houfe of Auftria poffeffed no ally 
more faithful, nor General more brave, 
than the Duke of Lorraine. This 
gallant Prince, after performing many 
eminent acts of valour, as he haften- 
ed to Vienna, being taken with a 
mortal illnefs at a village near Lintz 
iw Auitria, wiote the following pathe- 
tic letter to the Emperor: ‘* Sacred 
Majefty | according to your order, I 
fet out from Infpruc, to repair to Vi- 
enna, bet I am arrefted here by a 
greater mafter. I go to render to him 
the account of a life which I had con- 
fecrated entirely to your fervice. Re- 
member that I leave a wife who is of 
your family, children to whom I can 
bequeath no other legacy than my 
fword, and fubjeéts that are in oppref- 
fion.” 

The Peace of Ryfwic reftored Lor- 
raine to the fon of this brave Prince, 
the Duke Leopold, who applied his 
whole care to heal the wounds that 
war had infli€ted on his State, to re- 


AN EXALTED 


“HE more uncommon aétions of 
beneficence may be in this age, 

ia which the univerfal prevalence of 
- luxury has contracted the beft affec- 
tions of the heart, the more incum- 
bent is it upon thofe who record the 
tranfactions of the times, to exhibit to 
imitation the condu& of thofe fupe- 
rior beings, who, fo far from follow- 
ing the general torrent, center all their 
happisefs in the exquifite luxury of 
doing good. Such a character now 
refides in Normandy, in the perfon of 
the Marguifs de Racqueville. His 
life is a conitant feries of beneficent 
actions. His vaflals, whom he con- 
fiders as his children, receive from 
him the mo! effeatial fervices. For 
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ftore plenty, and to diffufe among 
his people a tafte for arts, and {cience, 
and the pleafures of refined and ele- 
gant fociety. It was a faying of this 
excellent Prince, that when he could 
no longer promote the good of his 
fubjeéts, he would refign his fovereign- 
ty. To Leopold fucceeded his fon 
Francis, Duke of Lorraine and Em- 
peror, father of the prefent Emperor 
Jofeph the Second, in whom the fa- 
mily of Auftria-Lorraine begins, and 
to whom is allotted a wider {phere for 
the exercife of princely virtues than 
was given to his anceftors in the nar- 
row State of: Lorraine. 

By a treaty concluded at Vienna 
between many Princes of Europe, the 
Grand Duchy of Tufcany, the anci- 
ent poffefiion of the illiftrious houfe 
of Medicis, was beftowed upon the 
Duke Francis, afterwards Emperor, 
in exchange for Lorraine. Tufcany 
has been afligned as patrimony to the 
Arch-Duke Leopold, the fecond bro- 
ther of the Emperor. Lorraine, now 
ceded to France, to whofe Monarchy 
it makes an important acceflion, fill 
keeps in mem@ry the race of its an- 
cient Princes. 


CHARACTER. : 


fome he builds houfes; on others he 
beftows fields. Their bad and barren 
grounds he receives in exchange for 
others that better reward the labour 
er’s toil. . He takes care to find con- 
ftant eniploymeng for the poor: ne 
beggars, in courfe, are to be feen on + 
his eftates. In every difpute between 
his vaffals, he is the mediator: to trae 
vellers alfo he is hofpitable, and if they 
want money to purfue their journey, 
he fupplies them with it. Ir a word, 
to complete the character of this ex- 
cellent nobleman, he is 4 model in 
the moft exemplary degree, of-all the 
virtues that can adorn the Wian, the 
Philofopher, and the Chriftian, 
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A Description of the Universat EQuaTorgAL, a New Aftrono. 
mical Inftrument, invented by Mr. RamspEN ; with References to a 
Reprefentation of it, neatly engraved on Copper. 


Having given, in the Courfe of Publication, a Variety of Plates of new or ims 
proved Philofophical Inftruments, we imagin: that a Defeription and Repre- 
Jentation of the Univerfal Equatoreal, would be particularly acceprable to fac 
of cur Readers as are converfant with thefe Studies. The principal Ufes for 
avhich it avas confirudted by that ingenious Philefophical Inftrument Maker, 
Mr. Ramfden, are to find the Meridian by a fingle Obfervation only 3 and 10 
point the Telefeope on a Star, though not on the Meridian, in full Daylight. 
Befides thefe Uses peculiar to this Inftrument, it is alfo applicable to all the Pur- 
poles to which the principal Afironomical Inftruments, the Tranfit, the Quadrant, 


and the Equal Altitude Inttrument, 


Yee ~ principal parts of this ex- 
cellent inftrument are 1. The 
azimuth or horizonal circle A, which 
reprefents the horizon of the place, 
and moves on a long axis B, called 
the vertical axis. 2. ‘The Equatoreal, 
or hour circle C, reprefenting the 
equator, placed at right angles to the 


are applied. 


-polar axis D, or the axis of the earth, 
upon which it moves, 3. The te- 


micircle of declination E, on which 
the telefcope is placed, and moving 
on the axis of declination, or the 
‘axis of motion of the line of collima- 
tion F. Thefe circles are meafured 
and divided as in the following table. 

















3 er ea 
\Meafures of the feveral . , -», ,Nonius oif Divided on Deduced by 
circles and divifions -ngreog ——— 30 gives limb into Nonius into } 
on them. “s feconds. |parts of inches.Jparts of inches. 
Azimuth or “a ; 
“ 16’ , th 13S50th 
7 zontal circle. pF. 15 a 45 35° 
Equatoreal or hour 15 3" cial 
pane { 5% SY in. time at 45th 1350th 
Vertical femi-circle 
for declinationor @¢] 5 5] 15' 30” 42d 1260th 
latitude : 




















4. The telefcope, which is an 
achromatic refraétor with a triple ob- 


flide G moving in a groove or dove- 
tail, and carrying the feveral eye- 


je&t glafs, whofe focal diftance is 17, tubes of the telefcope, on which flide 


anches, and aperture 2,45 inches, and 


’ furnifhed withi6 different eyc-tubes ; 
' fo that its magnifying powers extend 


from 44 to 1608. The telefcope in. 
this Equatoreal may be brought pa- 
rallel to the polar axis, as in the 
figure, fo as to point to the pole-ftar 


‘ 4n any part of its diurnal revolution; 


and thus it has been obferved near 
noon, when the fun has fhone very 


‘ bright. 5. The apparatus for car- 


recting the error in altitude occafioned 
by retraétion, which is applied to the 
eye-end of the telefcope, confifts of a. 


there is an index correfponding to 5 
fmall divifions engraved on the dove- 
tail; a very {mall circle, called the 
refraction circle H, moveable by a 
finger-fcrew at the extremity of the 
eye-end of the telefcope ; which circle 
is divided into half minutes, ong_en- 
tire revolution of it being equal to 
3° 18°", and by its motion raifés the 
centre of the crofs-hairs on a circle of 
altitude ; and likewife a quadrant lof 
14 inch radius, with divilions on each 
fide, one exprefling the degree of .al- 
titude of the obje& viewed, and the 

Sf other 
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other exprefling the minutes and fe- 
conds of error, occafioned by re- 
fraétion, correfponding to that degree 
of altitude ; to this quadrant is joined 
a fmall round level K, which is ad- 
julted partly by the pinion that turns 
the whole of this apparatus, and partly 
by the index of the quadrant; for 
which purpofe the refraction circle is 
fet to the fame minute, &c. which 
the index points to on the limb of the 
quadrant; and if the minute, &c. 
given by the quadrant exceed the 
3° 18” contained in one entire revo- 
lution of the refraction circle, this 
mutt be fet to the excefs above one or 
more of its entire revolutions; then 
the centre of the crofs-hairs will ap- 
pear to be raifed on a circle of alti- 
tude to the additional height which 
the error of refraction will occafion at 
that altitude. 

This inftrament ftands on three 
feet L diftant from each other 14,4 
inches ; and when all the parts are 
horizontal is about 29 inches high : 
the weight of the Equatoreal and ap- 
paratus is only s59lb. avoirdupoile, 
which are contained in a mahogany 
cafe weighing 58 1b. ; 

The principal adjuftment in this 
inftrument is that of making the line 
of collimation to defcribe a portion 
of an hour circle in the heavens; in 
order to which, the azimuth circle 
muft be truly level, the line of colli- 
mation or fome correfponding line re- 
prefented by the {mall brafs rod M 
parallel to it, muft be perpendicular 
to the axis of its own proper motion ; 
and this laft axis muft be perpendi- 
cular to the polar axis : on the brafs 
rod M thete is occafionally placed a 
hanging level N, the ufe of which will 
appear in the following adjuftments. 

The azimuth circle may be made 
level by turning the inftrument till 
one of the levels is parallel to an 
imaginary line joining two of the feet 
fcrews; then adjuft that level with 
thefe two feet {crews ; turn the circle 
half round, i. e. 180°; and if the 


bubble be not then right, correct half 
the error by the ferew belonging to 
ah¢ level, and the other half exror 
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by the two foot fcrews ; repeat this 
till the bubble comes right ; then turn 
the circle go° from the two former 
pofitions, and fet the bubble right, if 
it be wrong, by the foot fcrew at the 
end of the level; when this is done, 
adjuft the other level by its own fcrew, 
and the azimuth circle will be truly 
level. The hanging level mutt then 





be fixed to the brafs rod by two hooks= 


of equal length, and made truly pa- 
rallel to it: for this purpofe make the 
polar axis perpendicular or nearly 
perpendicular to the horizon ; then 
adjuft the level by the pinion of the 
declination femicircle; reverfe the. 
level, and if it be wrong, correé 
half the error by a {mall fteel fcrew 
that lies under one end of the level, 
and the other half error by the pinion 
of the declination femicircle ; repeat 
this till the bubble be right in both 
pofitions. In order to make the brals 
rod on which the level is fufpended at 


x 
fs 


right angles tothe axis of motion of 


the telefcope or line of collimation, 
make the polar axis horizontal, or 
nearly fo; fet the declination femi- 
circle to 0°, turn the hour-circle till 
the bubble comes right; then ture 
the declination circle to go°; adjutt 
the bubble by raifing or deprefling 
the polar axis, (firft by hand till it 
be. nearly right, afterwards tighten 
with an ivory key the focket which 
runs on the arch with the polar axis, 
and then apply the fame ivory key to 


the adjufting fcrew at the end of the |) 
faid arch till the bubble comes quite |] 
right); then turn the declination- § 
circle to the oppofite go° ; if the level J 


be not then right, correct half the’ 


error by the aforefaid adjufting fcrew 9 


at the end of the arch, and the other 
half error by the two fcrews which 


raife or deprefs the end of the brafs § 


rod. ‘The polar axis remaining nearly 
horizontal as before, and the decli- 
nation femicircle at 0°, adjuft the 
bubble by the hour-circle ; then turn 


the declination-femicircle to go°, and f/ 
adjuit the bubble by raifing or des} 


prefling the polar axis ; then turn the 


[ 


t 
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hour-circle 12 hours ; and if the bubble 
be wrong corre half the error by the 


polar ¥ 
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olar axis, and the other half error 
fy the two pair of capftan {crews at 
the feet of the two fupports on one 
fide of the axis of motion of the te- 
Jefcope ; and thus this axis will be at 
right angles to the polar axis. ‘The 
next adjuftment is to make the centre 
of crofs-hairs remain on the fame 
object, while you turn the eye tube 
uite round by the pinion of the re- 
Raétion apparatus: ‘for this adjuft- 
ment, fet the indexon the flide to 
the firft divifion on the dove-tail ; 
and fet the divifion marked 18” on 
the refraétion-circle to its index ; then 
look through the telefcope, and with 
the pinion turn the eye-tube quite 
round; and if the centre of the hairs 
does not remain on the fame {pot 
during that revolution, it muft be cor- 
reed by the four fmall fcrews, 
two and two at a time, which 
you will find upon unfcrewing the 
neareft end of the eye-tube that con- 
tains the fir't eye-glafs; repeat this 
correction tiil the centre of the hairs 
remain on the fpct you are look- 
ing at during an entire revolution. 
In order to make-the line of collima- 
tion parallel to the brafs rod on which 
the level hangs, fet the polar axis 
horizontal, and the declination circle 
to go, adjuft the level by the polar 
axis; look through the telefcope on 
fome diftant horizontal objeét, cover- 
ed by the centre of the crofs-hairs ; 
then invert the telefcope, which is 
done by turning the hour circle half 
round ; and if the centre of the crofs- 
hairs does mot cover the fame object 
2s before, correct half the error by 
the uppermoft and lowermoit of the 
four {mall {crews at the eye-end of the 
large tube of the telefcope ; this cor- 
rection will give a fecond obje& now 
covered by the centre of the hairs, 
which mutt be adopted inftead of the 
firit object ; then invert the telefcope 
as before; and if the fecond obje& be 
not covered by the centre of the hairs, 
correct half the error by the fame two 
fcrews which were ufed before : this 
correction will give a third objeét, 
now covered by the centre of the 
hairs, which mult be adopted inftead 
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of the fecond obje&t ; repeat this ope- 
ration till no error remains ; then {fet 
the hour-circle exaétly to 12 hours, 
(the declination-circle remaining at 
go° as before); and if the centre of 
the crofs hairs does not cover the laft 
obje& fixed on, fet it to that object 
by the two remaining fmall fcrews at 
the eye-end of the large tube, and 
then the line of collimation will be 
parallel to the brafs rod. For re&i- 
fying the Nonius of ‘the declination 
and Equatoreal circles, lower the te- 
lefcope as many degrees, minutes, 
and feconds, wh o° or 4 on the 
declination-femicircle as are equal to 
the complement of the latitude ; then 
elevate the polar axis till the bubble 
be horizontal, and thus the Equato- 
real circle will be elevated to the co- 
latitude of the place; fet this circle 
to 6 hours ; adjuft the level by the 
pinion of the declination-circle ; then 
turn the Equatoreal circle exattly 12 
hours from the laft pofition; and if 
the level be not right, correct one 
half of the error by the Equatoreal 
circle, and the other half by the de- 
clination-circle ; then turn the Equa- 
toreal circle back again exactly 12 
hours from the laft pofition; and if 
the level be ftill wrong, repeat the 
correGtion as before till it be right, 
when turned to either pofition ; that 
being done, fet the Nonius of the 
Equatoreal circle exaétly to 6 hours, 
and the Nonius of the declinationy 
circle exaétly to 0°. 

The principal ufes of this Equato- 
real, as obferved above, are, 

1. To find your meridian by one ob- 
fervation only: for this purpofe, ele- 
vate the Equatoreal circle to the co- 
latitude of the place, and fet the de- 
clination-femicircle to the fun’s de. 
clination for the day and hour of the 
day required ; then move the azimuth 
and hour-circles both at the fame 
time, either in the fame or contrary 
direction, till you bring the centre 
of the crofs-hairs in the telefcope ex- 
aétly to cover the centre of the-.fun 5 
when that is done, the index of the 
hour circle will give the apparent or 
folar'time at the inftant of obferva- 
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tion ; and thus the time is gained, 
though the fun be at a diftance from 
the meridian 5 then turn the hour- 
circle till the index points precifely 
at 12 0’clock, and lower the telefcope 
to the horizon, in order to ob/ferve 
fome point there in the centre of your 
glafs, and that point is your meri- 
dian mark foynd by one obfervation 
only ; the beft time for this operation 
is three hours before or three hours 
after 12 at noon. 
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z. To point the telefcope on a flar, 
though not on the meridian, in full 
day-light, Having elevated the Equa- 
toreal circle to the colatitude of the 
place, and fet the declination-femi- 
circle to the ftar's declination, move 
the index of the hour-circle till it 
fhall point to the precife time at 
which the ftar is then diftant from the 
meridian, found in tables of the right 
afcenfion of the ftars, and the itey 
will then appear in the glafs. 


Curious Particulars in the Natural Hiftory of the Huwminc-Birp, 


[From Travels in North America, by the Marquis de Chaftellux. ] 


ghee me ve afford an ample 
harveft for thefe charming little 
animals. J faw them perpetually fly- 
ing over the flowers, on which they 
feed without ever alighting ; for it is 
by fupporting themielves on their 
wings that they infinuate their beaks 
into the calix of the flowers. Some- 
times they perch, but it is oaly for a 
moment ; it is then only one has an 
opportunity of admiring the beauty 
of their plumage, efpecially when 
oppofite to the jun, and when in re- 
moving their heads, they difplay the 
» brilliant enamel of their red necks, 
$which almoft rival the fplendor of the 
Hoty or the diamond. Itis not true 
that they are naturally paflionate, and 
that they tear to pieces the flowers in 
which they find no honey.: I have 
never obferved any fuch circumftance 
myfelf, either at Weftover or Wil- 
liamfburgh ; and the inhabitants of 
the count'y afiured me, that they had 
never made any fuch obfervation. 
Thefe birds appear only with the 
flowers, with which I:kewife they dif- 
appear, and no perfon can tell what 
becomes of them. Some are of opi- 
nion that they hide themfelves, and 
romain torpid the remainder of the 
year. In faét, it is difficult to con- 


ceive how their wings, which are fo 


flight and flender as to be impere 
ceptible if not in motion, could poi- 
fibly refift the winds, and tranfport 
them to diftant climates. They are 
not intra¢table, ‘or I have feen one of 
them, which was taken a few days 
before, in no wife frightened at the 
perfons who looked at it, but flew 
about the room, as in a garden, and 
fucked the flowers which they pre- 
fented toit; but it did not live above 
aweek. ‘'Thefe birds are fo fond of 
motion, that it is impoffible for them 
to live without the exjoyment of the 
moft ynrettrained liberty. It is dif- 
ficult even to catch them, unlefs they 
happen, as was the cafe with that I 
ain_ipeaking of, to fly into the cham- 
ber, or be driven there by the wind. 
An inhabitant of the country, who 
amufed himfelf in preferving them 
for his cabinet, has difcovered a 
very ingenious method of killing, 
without disfiguring them. This 13 
a very difficult under.aking ; for 
a fingle grain of {mall fhot is a 
cannot builet for io fmail a creature. 
This method is to lcai his gun with 
a bladder filled with water. ‘The 
explofion of this waser is fufficient 
to knock down the humming bird, 
and deprive it of motion, 
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da Account of the State of AGRICULTURE in the AUSTRIAN 
NETHERLANDS. 


The Attention which is now beftowed in this Ifand upon Agriculture, not only 
by Individuals, but by fome refpeGable Societies recently inflituted, naturally 
leads us to enquire into the Situation, in other Countries, of an Art, which 
bas ever been held of fuch Importance to Mankind. The fillowing Account, 
aill, in one Re ped, be deemed particularly interefting ; for it treats of the 
Hifbandry of a Country, which, whatever may be our cwn Improvements 
in that Art, we cannot pretend to furfpa/s, nor perhaps to equal. The Au- 
thor, Mr. Shaw, from whofe Sketches of the Hiftory of the Aufrian 
Netherlands, we have extraGed this Account, has likewife interfperfed {me 
Refleftions on the mifchievous Effeéts cf large Farms, which merit the parti- 
cular Attention of all the fenfible, confiderate, and» patriotic Landlords im 


this Kingdom. 
C OMMERCE and manufacture 


have declined in the Auftrian 
Netherlands, but agriculture is un- 
decayed. The populoufnefs of the 
cities is diminifhed, but the number 
of inhabitants in the country is aug- 
mented beyond the parallel of patt 
times. Even in the moft flourifhing 
time of thefe Provinces, under the 
Dukes of Burgundy and the firit 
Princes of the Auitrian line, the ap- 
pearance of the country in regard to 
culture and population did not equal 
its prefent ftate. 

The natives of this region betook 
themfelves at an early time to the 
art of hufbandry, to whch they were 
invi.ed by a foil well adapted to ve- 
getation, and by the happy tempe- 
rature of the climate. In ages when 
only a rude tillage was known in the 
neighbouring countries, agriculture 
had a:tzined here to a great degree 
of perfection, and had gained that 
firm poffeflion of the foil which it has 
fince kept. The fertility of Flanders 
was not fubdued by the ravages of 
war itfelf. Even in the laft century, 
in that moft unprofperozs period 
when the other arts of the Flemith 
Provinces funk and fell into decline, 
agriculture flill retained its vigour : 
but during the long tranquillity 
which the prefent century has afford- 
ed, this art has acquired a new ac- 
tivity, and has advanced thefe lands 


to a ftill higher flate of improve- 
ment. Where the tillage was imper- 
fect, a more complete bufbandry has 
taken place: large tracts that were 
formerly wafte have been fubjecied to 
the plough: the villages have in- 
creafed in extent and in number, and 
a degree of populoufne’s is found in 
fome of thefe Provinces, that is not 
perhaps furpaffed in any part of Eu- 
rope. 

The rvral fcene prefents here pleaf- 
ing profpeéts on all fides, fields 
crowned with fruitful crops, mea- 
dows covered with numerous herds, 
neat and commodious farm-houfes 
fet fingly or in groupes, chearful 
and crowded villages embowered a- 
mong trees, and divided from each 
other by fmall intervals. Between 
fuch fair landicapes wind the river:, 
or extend tne clear canals of Flanders 
and Brabant. ‘The bounty of the 
land is diffufed in decent compe- 
tence through all the multitude that 
inhabits it; and the looks of the la~ 
bourer, his wholefome fare and neat 
dwelling, exprefs that he has his 
fhare of that plenty with which his 
induftry crowns the fields. 

Agriculture flourifhes greatly in 
Brabant and Haynault, but it is in 
the Province of Flanders that this 
art has attained its higheft praife, 
Here were made the earlieft improve- 
ments of hufbandry. In thefe rich 
plains, 
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plains, the plough, long held in ve- 
neration, has left the fewe.t {paces 
wafte or unemployed; and. the huf- 
Bandman’s art, aided here by loug 
experience and purfued with conftant 
induftry, exhibits moft the extent of 
ats power in the copious productions 
thax it calls forth from the earth. 

The fields of Flanders never re- 
pofe or lie fallow, yet the rich foil 
tails not to repay the care of the 
farmer by a conftant fucceflion of 
fruitful crops. Nor is he ffisfied 
@aly with the crops that the fum- 
mer ripens. Soon as the harvefts are 
gathered, the earth receives again 
anto its bofom new feeds or plants, 
and new crops of greens and vegeta- 

les arifé, that cover the fields through 
the autuma and the winter months, 
ti! the fpring warns to prepare the 
ground tor the enfuing feafon. Such 
3s the fertility which thefe lands de- 
rive from the natural goodnefs of the 
foil, fiom the rich manure which 
Bumerous cities and villages beftow, 
and from exccilent methods of agri- 
culture; but above all, from the pa- 
tient toil of the hufbandman, who 
Jabours in thefe fields with unequalled 
induttry and pains ; 


Exerce:que frequens tellurem, atque 
imperat arvis. 


The farms in Flanders are fmall, 
rarely exceeding fifty acres, and fre- 
quently contracted within a narrower 
bound. Sct aia fmall diftance from 
each other in the center of their re- 
ipective farms, as is ofien the cafe 
here, the farm-houfes, when feen 
from fome eminence, prefent a con- 
tinued village, and exhibit a picture 
of great population. The {mall extent 
of the farms has been thought, and not 
without reafon, to have contributed 
much to the exact culture and popu- 
Joufnefs of Flanders. In a {mall 
farm, each pait feen by the eye of 
the mafter has its due tillage: the 
work of hufbandry is chiefly perform- 
ed by the farmer and his family, who 
{pare no pains to cultivate that field 
which aflures their fubfiltence ; and 
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the glebe, fubdued and manured with 
affiduous care, makes a large return 
to that labour which is beftowed on 
its culture. A vat population {prings 
up, and the land is covered with the 
dwellings of a multitude of cultivat- 
ors, who find each in the produce of 
that fmall farm which he tills, a de- 
cent and comfortable maintenance. 
It happens otherwife in a country 
where the farms are of wide extent. 
In a large farm, many parts are over- 
looked or negleéted, and a more neg- 
ligent culture is beftowed by hired la- 
bourers, more remifs and lefs inte- 
refted in the crop. The great farmer 
is placed in a flate of higher plenty, 
and his dwelling, his furniture, and 
table exprefs his opulence ; but while 
he enjoys this affluence, and while 
luxury gains admittance among a 
rank of men to whofe condition it is 
ill-fuited, the populoufnels of the 
country decays, the number of in- 
dultrious cultivators is diminifhed, 
and extreme indigence is often found 
in the dwellings of the cottagers that 
inhabit around. 

The other Provinces have remark- 
ed the advantages which Flanders 
has derived from the {mall extent of 
the farms, and have imitated that 
example, ‘The States of Haynault 
have, by an exprefs law, limited the 
extent of the farms in that Province, 
and have ordained, that no farm fhall 
contaia a larger {pace than a hun 
dred and fifty acres. The good ef- 
fects of this regulation, which was 
made about thirty years ago, have 
been fenfibly fouad. Since that time, 
the fields in Haynault are more com- 
pletely cultivated, the lands are not 
permitted to lie fallow, the country 
has become move populous, and the 
villages, increaling, draw nearer to 
each other. The States of Brabant 
and Namur medita‘e by a fimilar 
law to circumicribe the extent of 
farms in thefe Provinces. ‘That part 
of Brabant which is calied the Wal- 
loon Brabant, is a country catt into 
large farms, and from that circum- 
ftance is lefs populous, and more im- 

perfectly 
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perfectly cultivated, than other parts 
of that Province where the imall 
farms obtain. 

A contrary praétice has for fome 
time patt prevailed in England, where 
the number of fmall farms is dimi- 
nifhed, and where the proprietors of 
eftates have in frequent inftances a- 
dopted the plan of laying many fmall 
farms into one large farm. Agri- 
culture has nog, profited by this alte- 
ration. The glebe, itinted in its 
tillage where a fingle mafter grafps a 
large extent of fields, has not yield- 
ed more abundant harvefts; and the 
markets, lefs amply provided in fome 
important articles, mifs that fupply 
which they were accuftomed to draw 
from the fmall farms. The popu- 
loufnefs of the country has fallen. 
While the manfion of the great farm- 
er has rifen more olten:atioufly, thofe 
numerous tenements that were {cat- 
tered through the fields, or that en- 
circled the chearful green, have dif- 
appeared, and the deferted village 
has furnifhed a theme for the poet’s 
fong. The antient tenant, finding 
no occupation in the fields where he 
has {pent his youth, and not caring, 
as a mercenary, to plough that land 
which he formerly rented, forfakes 
his native fhore, and feeks with his 
family another climate where his in- 
dultry may be better requited. Other 


‘difadvantages may be numbered, that 


have flowed from this praétice. Let 
it be remarked as an ariicle of fome 
moment, that the. firm and inde- 
pendent fpirit of a bold peafantry is 
better nourifhed among that rank of 
men by whom fmall farms are occu- 
pied, than among fervile labourers 
who per‘orm the tafks of hufbandry 
in Jarger farms. 

The country of Wafs, a diftrié& 
lying along the northern bank of the 
Scheld below Ghent (the fcene anti- 
ently of wars between the Counts of 
Flanders and of Hoiland, and through 
which in later times the Prince of 
Parma, in the memorable fiege of 
Antwerp, drew a canal that ftill re- 
mains), is the pride of Flanders in 
refpect of culture and population. 
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Yet the foil of the country of Wa 
is in many parts ungrateful, and 
equals not in general the goodnefs 
of foil of other parts of Flanders : 
bat, divided into flender heritages, 
and parcelled ,out into fmall farms 
that often do not exceed twenty 
acres, fertilized by rich manure, and 
fubdued by the unceafing labour of 
the peafant, who here, imitating the 
gardener’s fkill, applies the ipade 
and the hoe, no lefs than the plough, 
to the culture of his narrow field, 
this diftri& furpaffes all the tracts 
of this fruitful region in the abund- 
ance of its crops. A vaft popula. 
tion is found in this territory, whole 
villages are equal to large cities. St. 
Nicholas, and Lockeren, villages of 
the country of Wafs, cantain eack 
not lefs than 10,000 inhabitants. 

The Province of Flanders, now fo 
cultivated, wore antiently a far diffe- 
rent afpect. The vat toreft of the 
Ardennes, of which there are yet 
fome flender remains here in the 
pleafant wood of Wynendale and o- 
ther {maller woods, then over{pread 
all that region: the firft Counts of 
Flanders, on account of the deep 
forefts that covered their domain, 
were named the Forefters of Flanders. 
Marfhes alfo and ftagnant waters a- 
bounded. A moift tky added to the 
natural humidity of the foil ; and the 
Scheld and other rivers, as yet un- 
reftrained by dykes, and keeping no 
certain bed, overfluwed the level face 
of the country. 

Agriculture and the art of man, 
have wrought the mighty change that 
is now feen. The Monks, who. in 
early times united ruitic labour with 
contemplation and prayer. introduced 
the firft rude tillage. Thofe fertile 
fields that furround the monattic 
houfes were in their original fate 
wild and favage tracts, that were 
cleared of their woods, and fubdued 
to culture, by religious hands. The 
violence of a barbarous age refpect- 
ed the labour of holy men: feudal 
Lords beheld with furprize the effets 
of induftry, and lands were beftowed 
on the monaiteries, as the charters 
by 
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- by which they are granted exprefs, 


that they might be rendered fruitful 
by the fkill of the Monks. The fa- 
thers of the convent, extending their 
lands and gaining new fields from 
the wilderneis, affociated other hands 
‘in their toil ; and around the monaf- 
tery rofe frequent cottages, the ha- 
bitations of labourers, the beginning 
of populous villages, and fometimes 
of flourifhing cities. 

Agriculture thus introduced by the 
Monks, made a rapid progrefs as the 
yoke of feudal oppreflion became 
lighter, and as the peafants acquir- 

ved privileges, by which they were 
fecured from the violence of their 

ords, The cities of Flanders rif- 
ang in trade and arts, afforded a great 
encouragement to agriculture. ‘T'he 
Me:chant, adventurous in commerce, 
Ay which he was enriched, exerted 
the fame enterprifing fpirit in culii- 
-wation : the Nobles, that they might 
procure thofe luxuries which the com- 
merce of the cities prefented, turned 
their care to the improvement of their 
demeines ; and the Hufbandman, who 
gn the large confumption of. crowdéd 
cities found a ready market for the 
produce of his fieids, was tempted 
.on that account to redouble his in- 
-duftry. The Princes aio beheld the 
progrefs of this ufeful art with pe- 
culiar favour; and the Counts of 
Flanders, as it is faid, beftowed re- 
wards on thofe who excelled in agri- 
culture, Already in the twelfth ceu- 
tury, the deep forefts of Flanders 
were cut down, and the foil laid open 
to the rays of the fun: fpacious ca- 
nals were formed, which, whilit they 
drained the lands, opened the com- 
munication of the country. The 
Scheld, compelled to yield up fruic- 
ful fields that had long been hidden 
under his wave, was reflrained by 
dykes; and obiiged to keep a certain 
bed. Flancers became the mott cul- 
tivated and moit fertile domain of 
Europe; and though fhe has fince 
been imitated by other nations, ‘her 
praife has not fallen, | England, 
where tillage was fo Jong in an im- 
perfect ftate, and which took from 

5 


this country leffons of hufbandry ag 
well as of other arts, far furpafling 
Flanders in commerce and manufac. 
tures, has not yet furpaffed her in 
agriculture. 

Liberty, which firft animated the 
induftry of the hufbandmen in thefe 
parts, ftill fultains his labours. The 
prefent Sovereign, by aéts that add 
fignal luftre to his reign, feeks to 


‘promote agriculture *» other parts of 


his wide kmpire, by the enfranchife- 
ment of the Peafants from that feudal 
bondage in which they have been 
long kept by the Nobles. A like 
attention has not been needed in this 
country, where the Peafaut, no lefs 
than the Lord, poffeffes rights that 
may not be invaded with impunity, 
and where thofe feudal jervitudes, 
that {till difgrace fome parts of this 
ifland, have been long unknown, 
Confcious of his privileges, the Fle- 
mifh peaiant re‘umes his toils, nor 
repines whilit the laws fecure to him 
his property in that field which he 
cultwates. The feafon that renews 
his labours biings alfo along the ap- 
pointed days of fport and recreation, 
A religion more indulgent to her vo- 
taries gladdens him with her return- 
ing holidays, that are accompanied 
by fports, and games, and exercifes, 
coniecraied by long ufage. The 
Kerre Meffe, or fettival of the Saint 
who is the patron of the parith- 
church, diffolves all the village in 
mirth and oblivion of care, and the 
jocund neighbourhood exhibits thofe 
feitive icenes, which the pencil of the 
Flemifh painter has fo often fought to 
imitate. Rettored by this remiffion 
of toil, the hufbandinan rifes more 
vigorous to purfue his tafks, and the 
year is crowned with plenty by his 
redoubied activity. 

All the various kinds of grain are 
cultivated happily in this country. 
Years of fcarcity that affe€t other 
paris of Europe are litule known here, 
where the crops of ordinary feafons 
yield a much larger fture than the 
iubfillence of the inhabitants, though 
numerous, requires, and where ,the 
expartat ga of graim t@ ether coue- 
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tries lefs fortunate, forms a principal 
branch of commerce. The flax of 
Flanders not only fupplies to that 
Province its chief manufaéttre, but 
yields alfo a profitable article of traf- 
fic with other nations. Many valu- 
able plants adapted to various ufes are 
raifed with fuccefs: tobacco may be 
yanked among thefe plants: legumes 
and all the tribes of efculent roots 
giow in abundance, and have lent to 
England moft of her vegetables of 
that clafs. Vines were formerly 
trained in Flanders and Brabant ; but 
the vine, lefs grateful to the planter’s 
care, has given way to products that 
are better {uited to the clime and foil, 
and in which the hufbandman finds a 
greater advantage. 

Agriculture, whilft it fupplies ma- 
terials to commerce and manufaéture, 
is alfo more permanent than either, 
and affords a more folid bafis of na-" 
tional profperity. The manufactures 
of Louvain have failed, and the 
traie of Antwerp is fallen ; but the 
fields of Flanders keep a conftant 
fertility. Agriculture alfo entertains 
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a race of men, temperate, hardy, 


fimple, that withftand the attacks of ' 


luxury, and among whom virtue lin« 
gers long, when corruption has gain- 
ed the other ranks of the State. 
Even in the improved fate which 
hufbandry has attained in this ifland, 
England has ftill caufe to make it a 
reproach to her imhabitants, that 
they have not enough refpected agri- 
culture, and that, intent on colonies 
and foreign poffeffiions, they have neg 
lected the due improvement of her 
foil, the beft fource of wealth. Hence, 
while a defeétive tillage is found in 
many places, and while in other 
parts vaft traéts of ground are yet 
unfubdued by the plough, her na- 
tives have paffed into foreign climes, 
where themfelves with their induftry 
have been loft to the parent country, 
or where, with impaired health, and 
too often with impaired virtue, they 
have acquired Indian gold, returning 
to advance the reign of luxury at 
home, and extend the corruption of 
@ fliding age. 


THE BRITISH MUSE, 


ABSENCE; 
A Love ELecy to MARIA. 


It was not kind 

qo leave me like a Turtle, here alone, 

To droop and mourn the Abfence of my Mate. 

When thou art from me, every place is 
defert : 

And 1, methinks, am favage and forlorn. 

OTWAY. 





Ww ERE art thou now, dear object of 
delight ? 
Where doft thou hide from my purfuing 
view ? 
Hard was the fate that tore thee from my 
fight, 
Nor on me leave to bid the fair adieu. 


Where is the wit that heighten’d beauty’s 
charms ? 
Whiere is the face that fed my longing 
eyes ? 
Where is the form that might have bleft my 
arms ? 
Where all thofe hopes relentlefs Fate de- 
nics ? 


Where is the voice that always gave delight ? 
Where are the eyes that fann’d the pureft 
flame ? 
Where is the breaft where grace and truth 
unite ? 
Where all thofe charms that language 
ne’er can name? 


Maria's gone through fylvan {Cents to 
rove ; 
Where native eafe and innocence abound : 
While jealous fears fucceed to peace and love, 
And every moment multiplies a wound ! 


To love, unlov’d, a beauty fo refin'd, 
Gives me, Maria, reaion to complain 5 
And cruel Abfénce now corrodes the mind, 
To make it more fufceptible of pain : 
To reft in thy embrace is heav’nly joy : 
‘Thy lovely files can banifh every care ; 
When I'm with thee, the hours like minutes 


Vs 
But when I’m from thee, every hour's a 
year . 
The filter Graces mourn the abf€nt fair, 
And want her voice to charm the lift’n- 


ing ikies ; 
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The Mufes weep, ner touch the foft guittar 
To banifh care, and yield celeftial joys. 
I feek the garden and the rural fhade, 
_ But there in vain I hope to find relief ; 
The flow’rs furcharg’d with dew, weep for 
the maid, 

And aid refle&tion but to fwell my grief : 
Ceres for you, now decks the verdant fields, 
And Flora opes each aromatic flower, 
Pair blufhing fruit, Pomona’s garden yields, 

And all tor you their richeft treafures 
pour : 
But what to me are Ceres’ verdant fields ? 
Ox Flora’s children, that inchant the 
grove? 
Or all the fruits that rich Pomona yields, 
Depriv'd and deititute of her I love ? 
This is the mildeft feafon of the year, 
All Natwe feems in {cenes of love to vies 
@ongenial minds in all their forms appear, 
And all things feel the joys of love 


but—1! 
Where bounds the land{cape in mild azure 
blue, 
(Nor will kind heav’n the lovely Nymph 
rettore) fi 
She’s gone, and I no more her face fhall 
view, 
But pine in Abfence, and till death a- 
dore ! 
Lancatter, LEANDER. 


Auguft 25, 1786. 
THOUGHTS on NIGHT; 


Occafioned by the much lamented Death of 
Mr. T——r, Surgeon, of W——v. 


By a Younc Lapy of Eighteen. 
Ww HILE lighter Mufes fing the glowing 
Eaft 


patty 
And paint the beauties of the rifing fun, 
Its blufhing charms their happier minds may 
feait, 
But mine fhall on more folemn fubjects run. 
Infpire, thou awful Emprefs of the Night, 
My mourniul Mule with thy majettic power, 
With joy I fly from Day’s obtrufive light, 
And fick the refuge of a filent hour. 
Now fable Night her dutky veftment throws ; 
Huth’d is Creation 5 buly Care is fill ; 
Mankind fhe whilpers into foft repole ; 
No ncif is heard but trom that murmuring 
ill, 





Bight Luna mounts amid the fpangled 
tram 3 

Her filver beauties, dancing o'er the trees, 

Refleét their darken’d fhadows on the plain 

In antic fhapes, at ev'ry whifpering breeze. 


Its trembling moon-beams glitier on the 
ftreain, 

Over whofe furface no rude waves intrude ; 

But faithfully reflects the filver’d beam, 

And mimics all its beauties in the flood. 


Great, awful Darkpefs, are thy magick 
powers ; 

Sweet is thy influence o’er my aching breaft ; 

Thy friendly gloomand folitary hours 

Have power to feoth each anxious thought 
to reft. 


But oh! a rebel figh will now intrude ; 
Exalted merit claims a tribute here ; 
Lorenzo’s virtues often are review'd, 

And Friendfhip owns them with a filent tear. 


Ah! could the forrowing Mufe a portrait 
draw, 

Of Genius, Virtue, and each good com- 
bin'd, 

Without a blemifh and without a flaw, 

’"Twou'd be the femblance of Lorenzo's 
mind. 


Fair Science mourns in him her favour'd 
fon, 

Snatch’d a bright a&tor from Life’s chequer’d 
itage, 

For now, alas! that fhining courfe is run, 

Which onee adorn’d, though not reform’d, 


the age. 

But what is Man? Shall he arraign the 
ikies ? 

Goodnefs Divine, and Wifdom muft ak 
right ; 


No rebel murmurs fhall offenfive rife ; 
For thort and errg is our moital fight. 


The lof of friends may have a bleft effect, 
May gently wean us from this world of care; 
To loftier {cenes the afpiring mind dire&, 
And leilen ev'ry chain that ties us here. 


How awiu!, Death, is thy afflicting claim! 

How dread thy empire o’er the human heart! 

Great 1s that fhock which rends:this fubtle 
trame, 

And tears the body from the immortal part! 


When will the world no more thy fury 
feel ? 

When wil! the havock of thy reign be o’er? 

No more at thy command the murdering 
fteel, 

Or palled Sicknefs thirf for human gore? 

Ne’er fhall this ceafe till ‘Time has work’d 
its round, 

Till breathlefs nations at thy feet are laid, 

In vanquifli’d worlds one victim not be 
tound ; 

Then will thy fury ceafe, thy debts be paid. 

Louisa. 
PRO- 
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PROLOGUE: to the Comedy of He 
Wou’p BE a SOLDIER. Written by 
FreDERICK Piton, Author of the 
Comedy, and {poken by Mr. FARREN, 


PRologues were firft plain, fimple bills of 
tare ; 
You jult were told your entertainment 
there. 
Without parade, or aim at brilliant hit, 
Genius was thr:fty then, as rich in wit. 
Gur modern bards a dif’rent plan purfue, 
And a fair outfide always hold to view ; 
With point and jeft the prologue fill mul 
olay, 
And ftiike each inf folly of the day. 
But folly now unttricken, wild may fly, 
For the mufe wafts a fav’rite to the fky : 
Can little objeéts charm or fill the mind, 
When Howard’s claims are known to all 
mankind ? 
Diftance and clime in him excite no fears ; 
He vifits dungeons, and the fick-bed chears; 
Fearlefs cf danger, nobly on he goes, 
Round the whole globe, to heal the wretches’ 
woes: 
Brother to all who like himfelf had birth, 
He walks his Maker’s meffenger on earth ; 
And in the monument his country rears, 
That country a divided glory thares. 
Toa great people, thus to merit true ; 
Why for our-bard fhou’d we protest:on fue ? 
Worth ftill you foiter; and where faults 
are found ; 
You probe to heal, and not enlarge the 
wound. 
The reafon ftrong that guides your ev'ry 
aim, 
Cancels or feals difinterelted fame. 
If Englith genius, foaring eagle high, 
All nations drops ftill in a lower iky, 
It is becaule the fons of fame well know, 
The praife that’s worth ambitioa, you be- 
ftow. 


EPItLO Ss U EZ. 
Written by the Author of the Comedy, and 
ipoken by Mrs. Pore. 


NOW critic Jove the feale aloft fufpends ; 

On whofe dread beam the poet's fate 
depends : 

Ye Gods above, high arbiters of wit, 

Who on your fhiiling thrones in council 
It 5 

You I implore, for our poor bard afraid, 

To grant celeftial, upper gall’ry aid ; 

If you approve, with Caio I fhall cry, 

The gods take care of poets in the thy ! 

As for the ladics—they’ll fure hear my 


_ pray’r, 
New charms good-nature lends the faireft 
fair 5 
, ? 
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Befides, I hardly think they can be foes, 
To a fond maid who a brave foldier chofe. 
Who like afoldier charms the fair one’s eyes, 


The queen cf beauty was a foldier’s prize ? _ 


In love, as war, the brave man beft fuc- 
ceeds : 
Our fex reveres that valour which it needs. 
Ye beaux, fo finely wailted now a-days, 
That one wou'd almott fwear you put on 
ftays ; 
You, I confefs, create no great alarm, 
You hav’n't {pirit to do good—or harm. 
But yonder I efpy fome dangerous faces ; 
Good critics, I entreat your favouring 
races 5 
All T requeit is, when a fault’s fet down, 
It's neighbouring beauty may be told the 
town 5 
But after this, if you attempt to growl, 
Ill excommunicate you, ev'ry foul ! 
In my lawn fleeves and fhirt, I'll come fo 
big. 
In every thing a bifhop, but his wig : 
Nay, if you doubt, an army I will bring 
Of bithops, who may crown the greateit 
king : 
Their fleeves of lawn, the down-wings of 
the dove ; 
Their fath, the ceftus of the queen of love; 
With aid like this, and aid yow’ll own di- 
vine, 
Who wou'd not think fuccefs were furely 
mine ? 
In anx‘ous hope I wait the dread decree, 
T hat mutt be final both to bard and me. 


PROLOGUE to the new Comedy, cal- 
ledgAA SCHOOL FOR GREY-BEARDS, 
Written by Mr. Coss, and fpoken by 
Mr. BANNISTER, jun. 


Ro.ocues, like mirrours which opti- 
cians place 
In their fhop windows, to refleé&t each face 
That paffes by, fill mark how Fafhion va- 
ries 5 
Refle&ting Ton in all her wild vagaries ; 
Point out when hats and caps are large or 
fmall, 
And regifter when collars rife or fall : 
Nay, bolder grown, have fought for your 
applaule, 
With many a naughty joke on cork and 
gauze. 
Yet howfce’er the faucy Comick Mule, 
Delights fantaftick Fathion to abufe, 
From pert Thalia’s wit let’s try to fave her, 
And fee what car be faid in Fafhion’s favour. 
How many own immortal Handel’s fway, 
Since Fafhion to the Abbey led the way ! 


There taking long neglected Nature’s part, 


She hail'd him Shakefpeare of th’ harmonick 
art. 
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In vain had warbled Galatea’s woe, 

If Fafhion had not bid the tear to flow ; 

** Hailftones and fire” had fpent their rage 
in vain ; 

You might as well have heard a fhower of 
rain. 
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Thas rail Old Cynics, ftriving ts difpa- 


rage 

The charming filken ties of modern mar- 
riage.— 

In former times, when folks agreed to wed, 

The filent Bride by filent Bridegroom led, 







































But now awaken’d to his magick fong, Up to the Altar march’d in folemn ftate : , «(tt 
Folks wonder how the ceuce thzy've flept fo All was demure, and ftupidly fedate. his 
long. Imprefs'd with awe, while neither dar'd te wa 
His tortur’d airs, all voices made to fuit ; {peak ; f for 
His choruffes, adapted for a flute ; A Wedding was a mere Ballet Tragique. 5 i 
Hand-organ, hurdygurdy, tambourine, Thank Heaven, we're paft the ages of ro» FR °° 
In Handel’s praife all join the general din. mance, ; let 
When MifS is teiz’d to fing by every Wedlock is now a kind of country dance, far 
gueft, Where man and wife with finiles each other of 
And fond Mamma, too, joining with the greet ; ble 
reft, Take hands, change fides, and part as foon fal 
Cries, “‘ get the new guittar Papa has bought as meet. ge 
you, Pleafure’s foft accents every care difpel, rw 
¢¢ Play the laft leffon Mr. Tweedle taught Whiledymen fiddles vive la Bagateil’. the 
you.” Bleft age! when ceremony’s charms are = 
Mifs hems and fimpers—feigns a cold of worn, de 
coufe— Like bracelets, not to fetter, but adorn !—- " 
After the ufual, “ Dear Sir—~I'm fo hoarf,” When we aflume deep mourning’s fable FF © 
Inftead of a cotillion from her book, fhew, 5 (tl 
Where favour'd Handel triumphs o’er Mal- ”Tis etiquette prefcribes the form of woe. | = 
brook, Whate’er our lois, we mutt have fafhion’s sa 
By way of prelude to the charming fquall, leave . = 
Thrums like a minuet the march in Saul; "Ere we can venture decently to grieve. , 8 
Papa, too, who a connoifleur now grows, Blamelefs the heir o’er the dear parchment Ww 
Accompanies divinely—with his nofe. chuckles ; th 
Since mufick is fo univerfal grown If he’s unpowdered, and he wears black a) 
Shall not our Mourning Bride its influence buckles ; as 
own ? Till the Grey Frock {peaks his firft anguifh " 
Sure ‘tis the with of every female breaft, o'er, . of 
That Harmony may foothe her foul to reft. And he’s but half as wretched as before. th 
Guided by Harmony’s enchanting laws, *Eve the gay Widow firft abroad is feen, . - 
Her fweeteft mufick will be—your appjaufe. Deck’t in exhilirating bombazeen ; a ed 
While the dear Colonel vifits unfufpected, F7 be 
EPIL OCG Y &. And fhe’s “ as well as could have been 
ritten by Mr. Cops, and {poke expetted.” ; 4 
_— e Mi Smcoligy es Cuttom’s ndidpenee wifely does fhe bor- J ~ : 
: row, 
\ e A Movrwine Bride! that would be Jn cafes of compliment ditplays her forrow; | tt 
fomething new ! Of tears her black edg’d paper fills the place, F t! 
‘| ¢ That Tm amourning hufband istoo true,” Mourns as her proxy, and preferves her 0 c 
\ Crie- QLi Sir Tefty in his gouty char— face. ae n 
€* Ah! could I Wedlock’s fatal fl'p repair. Our Mourning Bridewho with no for- e h 
| ** But young wives are a fort of flying gout; row labours, os f 
1 * Touments’ for which no cure was eer And mourns but in appearance like her t! 
found out : neighbours, ‘ 
“* Both old mens plagues-to punifh youth- Tho’ forced by etiquette to drop a tear, 
ful tricks, Good humour loves as well as any here ; 
 Ejually difficult, alas, to fix! Bleft in the fate which thof kind fimiles de- 
, «© Of wife and gout, alike I ftand in dread ; cree her, : 
i “For both, I fear, fometimes afiect the Hopes that her friends will often come to < 
{ head,” feg her. a 
a 
} 
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MEMOIRS of the late Frepertcx Ul, King of Prussia: 
Continued from Page 216 of our Magazine for October laff. 


Wi1Tu this treaty, which was concluded 
at Drefden in 1745, Dr. Johnfon ends 
his narration. But the reign of this monarch 
was become ftill more illuftrious ; as well 
for the variety of charaéters he was to fuf- 
tain, as for the important viciflitudes he was 
to experience. ‘The pacification of Drefden 
left him at liberty to appear in a character 
far more glorious than that of the Conqueror 
of Silefia. He was now eatitled to the no- 
bleft eulogy, as the wife legiflator, and the 
father of his country. Exclufive of his 
general attention to agriculttire, commerce, 
and manufactures, he peopled, in particular, 
the deferts of Pomerania, by encouraging, 
with royal bounties, a great number of in- 
doftrious emigrants to fettle in that pro- 
yince; the face of which, in a very few 
years, underwent the moft agreeable alter- 
ation. Above fixty new villages arofe a- 
midit a barren wafte ; and every part of the 
country exhibited marks of fuccetsful culti- 
vation. Thofe defolate plains, where not 
a hnman footitep had been {cen for ages, 
were now converted into fields of corn ; and 
the happy peafants, under the protection ot 
a patriot King, fowed their grownds in peace, 
and reaped their harveit in fecurity. : 

On the 16th Sf January 1756, the King 
of Pruffia figned a treaty of alliance with 
the King of Great Britain. This treaty, 
in its conléquences, involved both the con- 
trating powers in an expenfive continental 
war. A confederacy was formed againit 
him by the courts of Peterfburgh, Veriail- 
Jes, Drefien, and Vienna, in confequerce 
of which his Pruffian Majeity entered 
Saxony on the ‘2gth of Augutt 1756, at 
the head of a formidable army ; preventing 
thus an attack upon his own territories, by 
cari ying the war into the dominionsof an ene- 
my. On the firftof December following, 
he fought the battle of Lowofitz, againit the 
Auttrians under Marfhal Brown ; and, al- 
though both parties claimed the viftory, he 
foon after, in confequence of this battle, 
obliged the Saxon army, entrenched in the 
ftrong poft of Pirna, to furrender prifoners 
of war. He then took up his winter quar- 
ters in Saxony ; treated that eleStorate as a 
conquered country; and, by fcizing on the 
archives of Drefden, obtained. ample and 
authentic proofs of the hoftile defigns againft 
him, and the confequent neceflity he was 
under, of ftriking the firit blow. 

In the mean time, the French entered his 
dominions with an army of 80,000 men 


under Marfhal d’Etrees,. and another of 


25,000 under the Prince de Soubife : Cleves 
and Meurs, with all the Pruffian territories 
in Gueldres and Eat Friefland, were pre- 
fently fubdued. The invafion of Saxony 
was made the fubject of a public proce(g 
before the Diet of the Empire ; the King 
was condemned for contumacy ; put under 
the ban of the Empire; and adjudged to 
have forfeited all the dignities and poffef- 
fions he held under it. ‘The circles of the 
Empire were ordered to furnifh their con- 
tingents of men and money, in order to 
form an army that fhould put this fentence 
into execution. In Bohemia, the Aulti- 
ans had aflembled a body of upwards of 
100,000 men, commanded by Prince Charlea 
of Lorraine. Sixty thoufand Ruffians, un- 
der Marfhal Apraxin, were in full march 
to invade Ducal Pruffia; and Pomerania 
was on the point of being attacked by the 
Swedes, in conjunétion with the forces of 
the Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin.—in 
this point of danger and glory had the fore 
midable abilities of his Pruffian Majetty 
placed him, with little elf, in comparifon, 
to enable him to withftand the violence of fo 
many thocks. But the incomparable order 
of his finances, and di(cipline of his armies ; 
a fagacity that forefaw, and a vigilance that 
attended to every circumttance ; a courage 
and a conftancy which no Jabour nor no 
dangers could {ubdue; an intuitive glance 
that feizes the dec:five moment ; thefe, in- 
deed, feemed to form a kind of balance ta 
the vaft weight againtt him ; converted the 
wifhes of his friends into hopes, and led 
them to depend upen refources beyond the 
power of calculation. 

it will not ke expéed that thefe Me- 
moirs fhould contain the minute details of a 
military journal; eipecially, fince all the 
battles, fieges, and other interefting events 
of this long and various war, have been re- 
corded in the Gazettes of the time, in the 
preceding numbers of our Mifceliany.—In 
1757, the King was again before the Auf- 
trians in his military operations. Early in 
the Spring he entered Bohemia, and, after 
a feries of matterly movements, attended by 
fome important advantages, he attacked, 
on the 6th of May, the Auftrians in their 
ftrong entrenchments near Prague, and 
totally defeated them, with the lofs of their 
camp, their military cheft, and their artillery. 
Of 100,000 men that compofed the Auf 
trian army, about 40,000 took refuge in 
Pragues 
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Prague : the reft fled different ways. Prague 
was Immediately inveited ; that unfortunate 
city was aimolt deitroyed by a furious bom- 
bardment ; a whole army was on the point 
ef furrendering prifoners of war; and the 
fanguine friends of the King of Pruflia, 
certain of the conqueft of the capital, and of 
the whole kingdom of Bohemia, began al- 
ready to compute the diitance to Vienna. 

In this defperate fituation, Leopold Count 
Daun, whofe military character is fo well 
known, was employed to coileét the fcat- 
tered partics of Anftrians, and to give a 
turn, if poilible, to the fortune of the war. 
The meaiures which this General took, were 
fuch, as evinced how well he merited the 
appellation, which he afterwards received, 
of the Fabius Maximus of the Auftrians. 
By degrees he had formed an army of 
60,000 men, entrenched in an advantageous 
polt at Colin. The King foon perceived, 
that he mutt ether abandon the fiege of 
Prague, or diflodge the Aullrian General 
from this poit. He determined, at all events, 
to attempt the latter; but whether he was 
apprehenlive of weakening the army before 
Prague, which had no inconfiderable army 
to befiege, or whether a train of {plendid 
fucceiles had rendered him too fanguine, 
the whole army employed in this underta- 
king did not exceed 32,000 men ; and with 
thele, on the 18th of June, he attacked 
60,000 men in a moft advantageous fitua- 
tion, defended by a vatt train of artillery 
The event was fuch as might have been ex- 
pected : after prodigies of valour ; after re- 
turning to the charge feven times ; the Piul- 
fians were finally repulfed. The King re- 
tired unpuriited by bis enemies. He im- 
mediately railed the blockade of Prague, 
and a fhort time after, was obliged to eva- 
cuate Bohemia, and to take refuge in 
Saxony. 

His military reputation, however, fuffer- 
ed but a momentary diminution froin that 
error in conduct which had produced the 
unfortunate defeat at Colin. It foon fhone 
forth with additional luftre, from the noble 
and candid manner in which he acknow- 
Jedged his inittake ; from the magnanimity 
with which he bore his misfortune ; and 
thofe aftonithing ftrckes of genius and he- 
roifm by which he retrieve:l his Joiics. The 
finiles of Fortune make the conquzror: it 
is her malice that difcovers the heio. 

The King s misfortunes now poured in 
upon him from every quarter. The Duke 


of Cumberland, after having been defeated 
ai Hiltenheck on the 25th of July, was 
compelled, on the 28th of September, to 
fizn the famous Convention of Clofterleven, 
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by which 38,000 Hanoverians laid down 
their arms, and left the French at full fis 
berty to act againit the King. Ducal Pruf- 


fia was invaded by the Ruflians, Pomerania’ 


by the Swedes, Silefia by the Auftrians, and 
the Oid Marche of Brandenburg by the 
French ; while the army of the Empire, 
reinforced by that under the Prince of Sous 
bife, was in full murch to enter Saxony, 
The Auttrians in Silefia laid fieige to 
Schweidnitz ;, another body of their troops 
madethem(elves mafter of Zittau in Lufatia; 
and a third appeared before the gates of 
Berlin, and laid that capital under contri- 
bution. All the endeavours cf the King 
to reirieve his affairs had been hitherto equal- 
ly brave and unticcefsful. His General, 
Lehwald, had orders to attack the Ruffians 
at any hazard. With 30,000 men he at- 
tacked double that number on the goth of 
Auguft, in ther ftrong intrenchments at 
Norkitten ; but afier the moit wonderful 
efforts, he was compeiled to retire. Ing 
word, the fate which ieemed to threaten the 
Empreis Queen fome months before, was 
now contidered as the certain lot of her 
antagonitt. 

Such was the Kang of Pruffia’s fituation, 
whea the great battle at Rofbach, on the 
sth of November, as wonderfully changed 
the fcene. With only 25,000 men, he 
gained a complete victory over the combined 
army of French and Impevialiits under the 
Prince de Soubife and the Prince of Saxe 
Hilburghauten, amounting to 50,000 men. 
The enemy lett 3000 dead on the field of 
battle. Eight French Generals, 250 Officers, 
6000 private men, 62 p.eces of cannon, and 
other military trophies, were taken. 

While the King had been engaged in 
that variety of movements that brought on 
this decifive battle, the Auttrians had re- 
duced Schweidnitz ; and on the 22nd of 
November, they attack-d the Prince of Be- 
vern in his rong camp und y the walls of 
Breflau. he tliughter of the Auftrians 
was prodigious. A greit part of theirarmy 
had retived, and the remainder were pre- 
paring to rete, when the Pruffians unex- 
pétedly quitted their ttronz poft and re- 
treated behind the Oder. The Prince of 
Bevern, two days after the battle, going 
to reconnoitre, without efcort, was taken 
prifoner by an advanced party of Croats; a 
cucumitance which was deemed exceedingly 
mytterious. Breflau, the capital of Siletia, 
immediately furrendered to the victors. 

The King of Piuilia hattened to improve 
the viétory at Rofbaca. By rapid marches 
he entered Silefia on the fecond of December, 
and on the 5-h of the fame month, with 
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6,000 men, gained a complete victory, at 
iin, over Count Daun and 70,000 Aul- 
trians. Six thoufand of the latter were flain, 
3500 were made prifoners, and upwards of 
200 pieces of cannon were taken. Breflau 
was immediately befieged, and furrendered 
on the 29th; the blockade of Schweidnitz 
was formed ; and the whole of Pruflian 
Silefia, with part Of that belonzing to the 
Emprefs Queen, fubdued. 

The Ruifians, although victorious, were 
obliged, from various caufes, to evacuate 
Ducal Pruffia ; leaving General Lehwald to 
turn his arms, with fuccetS, againit the 
Swedes in Pomerania; and the victory of 
Rofbach, in its confequences, had not only 
obliged the French to evacuate the Old 
Marche of Brandenburg, but had enabled 
the Hanoverian Convention Army to take 
advantage of fome fhameful intraétions of 
the treaty, and to refume at once their arms 
and their operations. 

Thele wonderful viciffitudes in the affairs 
of the King of Pruffia exalted the admi- 
ration of his charaéter in England, to a de- 
gree of enthufiafm; and the Parliament, in 
particular, ieconding a new treaty conclud- 
ed betwen the two courts, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1758, ‘voted him a fublidy 
of 670,0001. ‘The campaign of that year 
was commenced by the reduétion of Schweid- 
nitz; and the King, ftill intent. upon the 
policy of ma.ing his enemy's dominion the 
theatre of war, immediately direéted his 
route to Moravia, and on the 27th of 
May, laid fiege to Ol mutz, the capital of that 
country. Such, however, was the extent 
of the works to be inveited, ard fuch the 
mafterly difpofitions of Count Daun to in 
tercept his convoys, that the King was at 
lat oblized to raife the fiege, and to retire 
into Bohemia. 

From this country the King haftened to 
encounter the Ruffians, whofe army under 
General Fermer, had again entered his do- 
minions, and laid fiege to Cultrin. He 
came up with them on the 25th of Auguit, 
and after a furious engagement from nine 
in the morning till feven at n-ght, defeated 
them with vreat flaughter, and with the lofs 
of their artillery, their military cheits, and 
a number of Officers of great diltinétion. 
Immediately after this victory, the King 
marched towards Saxony, in order to effeét 
a junction with his brother Prince Henry, 
who had been left with an army to defend 
that Eleftorate againft the united efforts of 
the Auitrians, under Count Daun, and of 
the Imperial army of execution. 

This junétion was effe&ed on the 11th 
of September, and the King {von after teok 
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poft at the village of Hohkirchen, where in 
the night of the s4th of Odtober, he was 
furprifed and defeated by Count Daun, 
Whatever reputation for vigilance the King 
might Jofe in this noéturnal attack, he re- 
covered it by the pretence of mind, the firm- 
nefs and aétivity, with which he remed‘ed 
in fome meature the diflorder and lofles 
it occafioned. He retreated in good order, 
unpurfued by the Aurtrians; but in this 
bloody ation hedolt 7200 men, with iwo 
of his belt generals—Prince Francis of 
Bruniwick and Marfhial Keith. 

he advantage which Count Daun had 
propofed by the attack at Hohkirchen was 
the more effeétually to recover Silefia. But 
fome maiterly movements, and a very im- 
portant advantage obtzined at Gorlitz, en- 
abled the King to defeat the views of his 
ab‘e antagonut, to enter Sileva, and to raife 
the fiege of Neils, and the blockade of 
Cotel. With equal rapidity he returned to 
the relief of Saxony; and obliging Count 
Daun to retire from Drefden, which he had 
invelted, he entercd that city in triumph on 
the zeth of November. ‘The hodtile armies, 
on each fide, entered, {oon after, into winter 
quarters. 

In thefe Memoirs we record none of the 
operations of this exteniive war, but what 
more immediately relate to the King of 
Pruffia, The campaign of 1759, was not 
diftinguifhed by any confiderable efforts 
of his armies until the 23d of July, when 
General Wedel, with 30,000 men, «ttucked 
the Ruffian army of ; 3000, at Ziulichau, 
under every poffible difadvantage. He was 
repulfed, with the lofs of upwards of 7000 
men in killed, wounded, and prifoners. 
The Ruffians, continuing to penetrate into 
Silefia, made themfelves mafters of Franke 
fort on the Oder, and were joined by a body 
of Auitrians under General Laudohn. The 
combined armies amounted to 90,000 men ; 
while that of the Pruffians, which was now 
reinforced by the King in perfon, did not 
aniount to 50,000. 

Onthe rathof Auguit was fought the cele- 
brated battle of Cunneridorf. The Proffian 
army, Vistorious for upwards of fix hours, 
drove the Ruffians, under Count Soiltikotf, 
from entrenchment to entrenchment, and 
fiom redoubt to redoubt. On the field of 
battle, the: King wrote this billet to the 
Queen: “ Madain, we have beat the Ruf- 
fians from their entrenchments. In two 
hours expeét to hear of a glorious victory.” 
—But attempting too much, when, in the 
eftimation of his beft generals, he had al- 
ready gained a jufficient advantage, the fore 
tune of the day was fudden!y turned, and 
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he was totally defeated, with the lofs of all 
his artillery, and of near 20,000 men in 


killed, wounded, and prifoners. When 
obliged to quit the field, he fent this fecapd 
billet to the Queen. ‘* Remove from Berlin 
with the Royal family. Let the archives 
be carried to Potzdam. ‘The town may 
make cond:tions with the enemy.”—The 
confternation that now feized the whole city 
and court in the midit of all the raptures of 
exultation, is not to be defcribed. But the 
King, who repaffed the Oder the next day, 
took fuch an advantageous poft, that the 
Ruffians could not venture to make the at- 
tack upon Berlin, which the inhabitants of 
that capital had fo much reafon to dread.— 
The victorious Soltikoff foon after formed 
a junétion with the army under Count Daun. 
But notwithftanding this recent victory, the 
Ruffians were obliged to evacuate Silefia, 
and retire into Poland. The remainder of 
the campaign was unfortunately diftinguifhed 
by the capture of General Finch, and an 


entire army of 20,000 Pruffians, who were - 


furrounded in the defiles of Maxen; and 
alfo' by the defeat of General Durceke, in 
which the Prufhans fuftained a lols of 
3000 nen. 

On the 23d of June 1760, the King 
fuffered another fevere check in the lols 
of an entire army under General Fauquet, 
whofeentrenchments atLand{hut were forced, 
with the lofs cf 3¢oo men kiJled, and 7000 
prifoners ; of the whole army 300 only ef- 
capirg. In the courfe of the Summer the 
King laid fiege to Drefden, which, in the 
preceding campaign had been taken by 
Count Daun. Bui this enterprife mifcarried, 
‘as, on the other.hand, did that of General 
Laudohn againft the city of Breilau. The 
latter officer, moreover, was fotatly defeated 
by the King at Lignitz ; a vistory which 
enabled his Ma'efty to prevent the intended 
rejunétion of the Autiian and Ruffian ar- 
mies, and compelled Count Daun to raife 
the blockade of Schweidnitz. 

So extenfive was the theatre of war, and 
fo various its operations, that the King of 
Pruffia, who, after the defeat at Cunnerf- 
dorff, found means effe€tually to cover his 
capital, could not protect it, however, after 
the victory of Lignitz. A body of 40,000 
Ruffians, Auftrians, and Imperialifts ap- 

ared before the gates of that city, which 
immediately capitulated. The combined 
forces, after dettroying the magazines and 
arfenals, levying contributions, and plun- 
dering fome oi the royal palaces, retired on 
receiving intelligence that the King was ap- 
proaching to its riicf. 

Toward the cl. ie of she year, the King 
had loft every place«' ° ength ip Saxony ; 
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fo that, in order to recover his footing, and 
fecure winter-quarters into that country, a 
battle, even under the moft defperate circum- 
ftances, became abfolutely neceffary. On 
the 3d of November, therefore, he attacked 
Count Daun in a moft advantageous pott at 
Torgau, and after a battle which lafted 
from two in the afternoon til] nine at night, 
obtained the vi&tory. The Auttrian Gene- 
ral was dangeroufly wounded, and carned 
off the field of battle. This victo:y, though 
purchafed at the expence of 13,000 killed, 
wounded, and made prifoners, was complete 
in its confequences. It re-eftablifhed the 
reputation of the Pruffian arms ; it fecured 
their winter-quarters ; and reftored to them 

the pofleflion of a great part of Saxony. 
The Summer of 1761 was remarkable for 
the total inactivity of the two grand armies 
of Pruffian and Auftrian. Yet the campaign 
did not pais over without fome events of 
great importance. The Pruffian General 
Platen, dettroyed fome of the principal ma- 
gazines of the Ruflians in Poland. On the 
other hand, the Autirian General Laudohn 
had the good fortune to take Schweidnitz 
by a coup de main, Colberg, a fea-port of 
the utmoit confequgnce in Pomerania, after 
having been regularly befieged every cam- 
paign, was compelled to furrender to the 
uffians, aficr a lorg and glorioys refif- 
tance.——The lofS of «wo fuch places as 
Colberg and €chweidnitz, at the two ex- 
tremitics of his dominions, were decifive 
againft the King ; for it now feemed impof- 
fible for him to make any movement, by 
which the enemy might not profit to his al- 
moft ceriain deitruétion. Though the whole 
year pafled without a regular baitle between 
him and his enemies, it is remarkable, that 
none of his molt unfortunate’ campaigns 
had been fo runious to him. In a word, 
there fcarcely appeared a poffibility of his 
being preferved from deftruftion by any 

thing within the reach of human effort. 
Amid thefé gloomy appearances, his in- 
veterate encmy, the Emprefs of Ruflia, 
dicd on the fecond of January 1762. The 
eyes of all Europe were now fixed upon the 
tteps which might be taken by her fucceffor, 
the Czar Peter IL; and it was not long be- 
fore he publicly declared the mot pacific 
fentiments. In what is ufuslly attributed 
to the fmiles or to the frowns of Fortune, 
we may rather difcern the over-ruling in- 
fluence of that Providence, in whofe hands 
the potentates of the earth are often uncon- 
fcious and involuntary inftruments. Never 
was a revolution in the afpeét of human af- 
fairs more feafonable and more compleat. 
The Czar, who had conceived the molt ex- 
wavagant adnaiation of the King of Pruffia, 
cols 
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@oncluded a fufpenfion of hoftilities with him 
@n the 16th of March ; which was followed 
on the sth of May, by a treaty of peace 
and alliance. He abandoned his former 
confederates without a fingle ftipulation in 
their favour. He even agreed to join his 
troops to thofe of the King of Proffia, in 
order to act againft them. A Ruffian ar- 
my was foon feen in conjunétion with one 
‘of Pruffia, to drive out of Silefia thofe Auf- 
frians, who had a few months before been 
brought into that province by the Ruffian 
arms. Sweden followed the example of the 
court of Peterfburgh, and figned a treaty of 
peace with the King of Prutha on the 22nd 
of May. 

The King lof no time to profit by thefe 
great revolutions. While Prince Henry, 
his brother, gained many important advan. 
tages in Saxony, he himfelf, m conjunétion 
with his new allies, was preparing to inveift 
Schweidnitz. But in the midit of thefe 
preparations, the variable political hemif- 
phere of Ruffia was covered with a fudden 
cloud, by the depofition, followed clofe by 
the death, of his faft friend and ally, the 
Czar of Mufcovy; an event which happened 
within fix months after his acceffion to the 
throne. 

The hiftory of this great revolution does 
not belong to thefe Memoirs. In regard to 
its confequences to the King of Pruilia, 
every thing threatened to plunge him again 
into that aby{S of diftrefles, from which he 
had emerged for fuch a time, and in fuch a 
mahner, as to render them more infupport- 
able than ever. 

But Catharine II, the new Sovereign of 
Ruffia, had not only very powerful motives 
to great moderation of condué&t, but fhe 
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foon found herfelf influenced by perfonal 


“gratitude to the King of Pruffia; in many 


of whofe letters that appared among the 
papers of the late Czar, were many falutay 
counfels againft the imprudent meafures 
which had alienated the affections of his 
Empreis, and difgufted the principal orders 
of the ttate. On hearing thefe letters read, 
the Emprefs is faid to have burtt into tears of 
pooh oar and made, in confequence, the 
ftrongeft declarations in his favour, Nor 
were they without effeét. Orders had been 
given, which threatened a renewal of holti- 
lities: they were foon fulpended.” The 
army of Ruflia was indved feparated from 
that of Pruffia ; but all the conquefts were 
reftored, and an exaét neutrality obferved. 

Though thus deférted by his new allies, 
yct freed from their hoftil.ties, the King re- 
newed with vigour his operations in Silefia. 
Having driven Count D..un from the heights 
of Buckerfdorff, he inveited Schweidnitz, 
which, after near two months open trenches 
furrrendered on the 9th of O&tober. The 
King’s affairs were equally profperous in 
Saxony. On the zgth of Oétober, Prince 
Henry attacked the combined army of Auf- 
trians and Imperialits at Freyberg, and 
gained a decifive viétory. This was the 
latt aétion of importance in this war, The 
peace of Fontainbleau between Great Britain 
and France, was at length followed by that 
of Hubertfburgh between the King of Pruf- 
fia and the Emprefs Queen ;_ in which, after 
a long and bloody war of fix years, it was 
finally agreed, that each party fhould fit 
down in the fame fituation as before is 
commencement. 


{To be concluded in our Supplement. J 


A recent and offcéting IxsTANCE of uncommon HUMANITY. 


The following Narrative firft appeared in a Paper, of which many Copies were 
printed and circulated by Order of a noble Lord, whofe Mind was deeply im- 
preffed by fuch fingular Humanity in a Profeffion, the Duties of which are gene- 
rally fuppofed to feel the Heart againft every tender Feeling. ‘* To the humane 
Turnkey,” the late Dr. Johnfon obferved, “ a Statue foould be eredted.” We 
foall contribute our Endeavours to perpetuate the Memory of Juch an Example, by 
inferting the Narrative, which bas given, and muft fill continue to give, 


Pleafure to every Clas of Readers. 


N confequence of the late determination 

of government to fend fome conviéts to 
Botany Bay, with a defign of eftablifhing 
a colony in New South Wales, an order 
lately came down to the keeper of Norwich 
.gao! to fend fuch female conviéts as were 
then in prifon to Plymouth, to be in readi- 
nefs to go upon that expedition, Three 
wahappy women who had ben a long 


while in the Caftle under fentence of tranf- 
portation, were accordingly fent, and were 
committed to the care of Mr. Simpfon, 
turnkey of the -prifon. One of thefe un- 
fortunate females was the mother of an in- 
fant about five months old, a very fine bahe, 
whom fhe had fuckled from its birth. The 
father of the child was likewile a felon uncer 
a fimilar fentence, and had been in prifon 
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more than three years: he had: repeatedly 
exprefleda with to be married to this woman, 
and, though feldom permitted to fee the 
child, difcovered a remarkable fondnefs for 
it ; and that the mother’s only comfort was 
derived from its fmiles, was evident from 
her peculiarly tender manner of purfing it. 
When the order came down for her removal, 
the man was much diltrefled, and very im- 
portunate to attend the woman. Applica- 
tidh was made to the Mimilter to permmt him 
to go; but fo many fimilar applications 
having been made, this could not be com- 
piied with. The miferable woman was 
therefore obliged to go without the man, 
who offered to be her hufband, that he 
might be her companion and proteftor dur- 
ing a long and melancholy voyage, and in 
a diftant and unknown land. The child, 
however, was {tll her property, as the laws 
ef England, which are diftinguifhed by the 
fpirit of humanity which framed them, for- 
bid fo cruel an aé as that of feparating an 
infant from its mother’s brealt. 

When Mr. Simpfon arrived at Plymouth 
with his party, he found that they were to 
be put on board a hulk, which lies there 
till the fhip which goes to the South Sea is 
ready to take them. He therefore took 
a boat, and went to the veffel to deliver up 
his prifoners. Some forms, which the 
gaoler of Norwich had not been apprized 
of, having been omitted, the Captain of 
the hulk at firit refufed to take them, and 
thefe miferabie creatures were kept three 
hours in an open boat, before they were re- 
eeived into their new abode of wretchedne(s. 
And when they were admitted, the Captam 
finding that one of them had an infant, 
peremptorily refufed to take it on board, 
faying that he had no orders totake children ; 
neith-r the intreatics of Mr. Simpfon, nor 
the agonies of the poor wretch, could pre- 
vail upon the Captain even to permit the 
babe to remain till inftruétions could be re- 
ceived from the Minifter. Simpfon was 
therefore ob!ized to take the child, and the 
frantic mother was le:1 to her cell, execiat- 
ing the cruelty of the man under whofe care 
the was now placed, and vowing to put an 
end to her life, as feon as fhe could obtain 
the means. Shocked at the unparalleled 
brutality of the Captain, and his humanity 
not lefs aflected by the agonies of the poor 
weman, 2nd the fituation of the helplefs 
bade, he refolved ftill, if poffible, to get it 
yeftored to her. No way was left but aa 
immedciate perfonal application to Lord Sy4- 
ney ; and having ence before been with his 
Lordfhip on 4 bufineis of lmanity, he was 
encouraged tg hope he fhould fucceed, could 
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he but have an interview with him. He 
therefore immediately went back to Ply- 
mouth, and fet off in the firft coach to 
London, carrying the child all the way on 
his knee, and feeding it at the different inng 
he arrived at as well as he could. ‘ 

When he came to London, he placed the 
child with a careful woman, and inftantly 
pofted to Lord Sydney’s ; neither his Lord- 
ihip nor his Secretary were to be fpoken to, 
at leaft this was told him when he addreffed 
the perfon in waiting at the office ; but hu- 
manity will not be reftrained by forms ; aét- 
ing under the influence of a fuperior power, 
it moyes forward uachecked by the fear of 
offending any earthly one. Mr. Simpfon 
was denied admittance, but m vain, for he 
preffed forward into one of the offices, and 
told his ftory to one of the Secretaries, who 
attended very properly to it, and promiiéd 
todo all in his power to promote the object 
of his humane petition, but feared it would 
be impoffible for him. to fee Lord Sydney for 
feveral days; he begged, however, of 
this gentleman, to prepare an order for the 
reftoration of the child, and determined to 
wait in the ha!l for the chance of feeing his 
Lordihip pais, that he might prevail on him 
to fign it. Fortunately, not long after, he 
faw Lord Sydney defcend the {tains ; he in- 
ftantly ran to him ; his Lordfhip very na- 
tually fhewed an unwillingnefs at firft to 
attend to an application made to him in fe 
ftrange and abrupt a manner, but Mr, 
Simpion immadiately related the reafon 
of his intrufion, and deferibed, as he 
felt, the exquilite milery he had lately been 
a witnefs to, expreffing his fears, left in the 
inttant he was olen tor her, the unhappy 
women, in the wildnefs of her defpair, 
flould have deprived herfelf of exiftence. 
Lord Sydney was greatly affeé&ted, paid 
much attention to the particular circum- 
fiances of his narration, and inftantly pro- 
mif-d that the child fhould be reftoved, 
commending, at the fame time, Mr. Simp- 
fon’s fpirit and humanity. Encouraged by 
this, he made a further appeal to his Lord- 
fhip’s humanity in behalf of the father of 
the child, which proved equa'ly fuceefful ; 
for his Lordthip ordered, that he likewife 
fhould be fent to Plymouth toaceompany the 
child and its mother, direéting, at the fume 
time, that they ihculd be married befere 
they went on board, and adding, that he 
would himfelf pay the fees. 

One of his Lordfhip’s Secretaries wrote 
immediately to Plymouth, that the woman 
might be informed of the fuccefs of Mra 
Simpton’s application ; and he, after vifiting 
the child, and giving directions that it might 
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be taken care of in h’s abfence, fet off for 
Norwich, where he arrived on Wednefday 
afternoon, and communicat.d the glad ti- 
dings to the unhappy father of the child. 
The poor man, who sa fine healthy young 
fellow, feemed very grateful to Lord Sydney 
and to Mr. Simpfon, was made very 
happy by this change of circumftances ; and 
it is hoped he may, notwithttanding his paft 
fituation, turn out a ufeful individual of 
the new community. He fet off Friday 
night, accompanied by Mr. S tnt on 
after the fatigues, anxieties, and vexation 
of his firft journey to Plymouth, having 
travelled three days and nights without fleep, 
no doubt will be amply recmpenfed by the 
fatisfaction he mutt experience, in having 
thus been the means cf refcuing thele un- 
happy pecple from a fituation of diftrefs 
farcely to be equalled. 

It is proper to objerve, that Captain Phi- 
lips, who 1s to go out with the convicts to 
Botany Bay, isa man of very different dif- 
polition to'the perfon alluded to in this nar- 
rative, but he, unfortunately, had no power 
to interfere. 
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The conclufion of the above relation can- 
not be more properly given, than in the 
words cf Mr. Simpfon himfelf, who 
wrote the following letter a few days 
ago to a gentleman in Bath : 

s¢ Dear Sir, 
“ Tt is with the utmoft pleafure that I 


inform you of my fafe arrival with my little 
charge at Plymouth: but it would take an 
abler pen than mine to defcribe the joy that 


the mother received her infant and her in- 
tended hufband with. Suffice it to fay, 
that their tranfports, that the tears which 
flowed from their eyes, with the innocent 
finiles of the babe, on fight of the mother, 
who had faved hermilk for it, drew the tears 
likewife from my eyes ; and it was with the 
utmoft regret that 1 parted with the child, 
after having travelled with it on my lap for 
upwards of 700 miles backwards and for- 
wards. But the bleflings I received, at the 
different Inns on the road, have amply 
paid me. I remain,. with great refpect, 
your humble fervant, 
Joun Simpson.” 
Plymouth, Nov. 16, 1786. 


RerLections on the Inftrumentality of the Derry in the Difpenfation 
of his Favours. 


To the Epi Tor of the UntveRsat MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


The Confideration that the Divine Being employs his Creatures as Infiruments of 
his Goodnefs to each other, while it difplays bis Perfections in the moft amiable 
Point of View, foould infpire the Minds of all, and particularly of the Affiuent, 
ewith an aw/n! Senje of the great Truft repofed in them; and fhould induce 
every one, in Proportion to the Gifts he has received, to endeavour, by diffufive 
Benefcence, by the tender Hand of Charity, or the foothing Voice of Con/olation, 
19 appear truly as the Children and the Almoners of our Heavenly Father, whofe 


to ving Kindne/s is cver all his Works. 


The f Mowing Re fleBions, therefore, 


which 1 have fele&ed from Dr, Price’s Sermons, juft publifhed, are particu- 
larly adapted to this Seajon, when Winter may fo Joon add Severity to thofe 
Diftreffis of the Poor, ubich, while they awaken the finer Feelings of the 
Hea:t, loudly call for che active Exertions of the Head and of the Hand. I am, 


Sir, your tumble Servani, 
Pimlico, December 16, 1786. 


ie the communication cf benefits from 
one being to another there are two forts 
of inflrumentality, ‘There is an mftrumen- 
tality which (being contt:ained and paffive) 
does not imply obiig.tion to the inftrument; 
and which, therefoie, requires no gratitude 
except to the donor h'mie f. And there is 
an inftrumentality (wh ch being fpontane us 
and active) does imply obligation to the in- 
ftrument; and which, therefore, calls for 
Bratitude to dim as well as to the donor. 
Of the former fort is the intiyumentality of 


BENEVOLUS. 


a fervant in conveying a benefit to another 
from his matter. in this cafe, the fervant 
being merely the conveyer, and having no 
choice with re{peét to the communication of 
the benefir, the perfon benefited carries his 
views entirel 





ly to the mafter, and confiders 
him alone as the caufe of the benefit—Of 
the /atter fort is the intrumentality of one 
employed by another as a ‘rufiee to diitri- 
bute his bounty, but who, at the fame time, 
is leftat liberty, and may be unfaithful if he 

leafes. In this cafe, thof who partake of 
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the bounty feel obligation and gratitude to 
the trujiee as well as to his principal. Room 
is left for the exercife of the free-will and 
.difcretion of the truflee; and the reception 
of the bounty is made to depend on his 
benevolence and honour in fuch a manner 
that, but for thefé, the recipient would have 
Joit it. 

Of this laft fort is the inftrumentality em- 
ployed by the Deity in the diftribution of 
Fis bounty among his reafonable creatures. 
He makes them, not pafflive inftruments, 
but /ruflees and voluntary agents, convey- 
ing to one another the bleffings of his good- 
nefs. He makes them inttruments in fuch 
a fenfe that the bleffings received fhall come 
from them, as well as primarily from him. 
He makes them, in fhort, grantors of 
benefits at the fame time that they are con- 
weyers. In noother way, could there have 
been room for gratitude to inferior beings 
for any benefits. 

You mutt be fenfible, that the principal 
blefings of our exittence are not received by 
us immediately from the hands of the Deity. 
We fee that he acts by inftruments ; by 
pafive inftruments in the material world ; 
and by voluntary inttruments in the intel- 
fe&tual world. In both, there is a feries 
eftablifhed of intermediate caufes between 
us and thst Divize power, wifdom, and 
goodnefs in which all caufes terminate, on 
which they all depend, and to which ulti- 
mately they owe all their efficacy. Every 
reafonable and moral agent, placed in fociety 
and furrounded with tellow. creatures, is a 
trufec for diftributing God's bounty. But, 
in the diitribution, he is fubjected to no re- 
ftraints or limitations, except fuch as his 
own prudence and virtue may prefcribe to 
him. He has the option of being either 
flothful and treacherous, or diligent and 
faithtul ; and, confequently, of either with- 
holding happ'nefs from his fellow-creatures, 
or granting 1t-—We have all of us commi/- 
fions from God (as Chrift had) to relieve 
diftrefs, and to feck and fave that which is 
loft; and we fhould confider ourfelves as 
fent of God for this purpote. Thefe com- 
miffions have been given us, not by any 
fpecific orders or formal agreements, as 


among men (to conceive thus of eves 
Chrift’s commiffion would, I doubt, be con- 
ceiving of the ways of God as too Jike our 
own ways) but by endowing us with powers 
to help our fellow-creatures, by planting 
within us kind affections prompting us to 
it, and by placing us in fituations where we 
fhail have opportunities for it. Beyond this 
we do not fee that the Deity goes in making 
moral agents inftruments of his goodne(s ; 
nor was it fit that he fhould.—By conftitu- 
ting, in this manner, the plan of his ypi- 
verfal government, he has given confequence 
to the agency of his reafonable creatures 5 
for their agency would be of comparatively 
little confequence, were it employed merel 
in carrying benefits the enjoyment of whidh 
did not depend upon, and was not at all 
derived from, the beings who convey them. 
In fhort; by the method of government 
of which [ am endeavouring to give you an 
account, his creatures are made a kind of 
Deities to one another. They become real 
benefaétors in the very fame inftances in 
which God is to be acknowledged as the 
Supreme Benefactor. Obligation to them 
takes place as well as to him; and, while 
our firft gratitude is due to him (the caufe 
of all caufes) gratitude becomes due like- 
wife to thofe inferior beings, on whole free- 
will and fpontaneous inttrumentality, he 
has been pleafed to fufpend the fruits of his 
beneficence.—There is, therefore, inthis 
part of the conftitution of - nature unfpeak~- 
able w:fdom and goodnefs. Had nature 
been otheiwife conftituted ; hadno abjolute 
dependence of the ftates of beings on one 
another been eftablifhed ; were there in the 
univerfe no precarioutnefs of condition, no 
hablenefs to Jofies and calamities ; were all 
the happinefs of beings afcertained to them, 
independently of their own active choice and 
endeavours to ble{s one another. — Were this 
the plan of nature, the moral worid would 
be little more than a kind of dead machinery. 
Moral agents would be incapable of doing 
any good to one another. No {cope wauld 
be given to the exercife of benevolence ; and, 
confequently, all paflibility of the greateft 
happinefs would be excluded, 


An Account of the New Comedy called Tut Greysearps, or, The 
Mourning Bride ; performed for the Firft Time on Saturday the 25th of 
November, at Drury-Lane Theatre. 


HIS Comedy, which is the produgtion 

of Mrs. Cowley, is a light but an 
ingenious and entertaining Piece. The tex- 
ture of the fable is not fo firm and nervous 


as that of fome of her preceding plays, but 
it 1s neverthelefs artful in its conduét, 
pointed, lively, and laughable in its dia- 
logue ; not citenfive to probability in its 
incidents, 
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M#dents, characters, and fituations; in- 
terefting in its progrefs, ‘and naturally un- 
folded in its denouement, 
The Charaéters were thus reprefented : 
Don Alexis, Mr. King; Don Gafpard, 
Mr. Parfons ; O&avio, Mr. Palmer ; Don 
Sehattian, Mr. J. Bannifter ; Don Henry, 
Mr. Kemble.—Wife of Don Alexis, Milfs 
Farren ; Antonia, Mrs.Crouch; Viola, Mrs. 
Brereton; Clara, Mrs. Cuyler; Rachel, 
Mrs, Wrighten ; Charlotta, Mrs. Wilfon. 
The plot of this Comedy, like that of all 
thofe the {cene of which is laid in Portugal 
or Spain, confilts chiefly of intrigue, and 
is fomewhat complicated. Don Alexis and 
Don Gafpard are the Greybeards that give 
title to the piece, and are both married 
to young and beautiful wives. The 
former, however, whofe better part, 
though full of vivacity and fpirit, is a 
woman of honour, fees and condemns his 
error; the latter, who has but juft returned 
from the altar, when the piece commences, 
is almoft out of his fenfes with the raptures 
his imaginary happmefs occafions. It turns 
out, in the courfe of the play, that Don 
Gafpard’s wife, Antonia, was contracted 
to Don Henry by folemn vows, antecedent 
to her nuptials; but as Don Henry had 
fought a duel, and been exiled from Portu- 
gal in confequence, Gafpard artfully {pread 
a report that he was no more, and Antonia 
having but a flender fortune, and a g.eat 
number of troublefome {uitors of high rank, 
whofe importunities fhe could {carcely parry, 
is driven to the neceflity of giving her hand 
to Gafpard, thinking the old’ man’s arms 
the fafett refuge fhe could refort to under her 
peculiar circumftances. Gafpard has a fon 
called O&avio, and Alexis a danghter named 
Viola; the old men propofe an union be- 
tween the two, which is liftened to by Oéta- 
vio, but prevented by the pre-engagement 
of Viola to Don Sebaftian. In this fitua- 
tion of affairs the play begins, with the in- 
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troduction of Don Henry into Gafpard's 
houfe (under the feigned chara&ter of Don ~ 
Julio, the pretended nephew of Gafpard), 
where he has chofen to place himfelf in or- 
der to prevent the confummation of the wed- 
ding, and to fnatch Antonia from her im- 
pending fate. Oétavio, in purfuance of 
his father’s recommendation, and with the 
confent of Don Alexis, goes to pay a vifit 
to Viola, whom he has never feen. He 
meets there with Seraphina, the wife of 
Don Alexis, and miftaking her for Viola, 
makes {trong love to her. Seraphina hu- 
mours his error, and after diverting herfelf 
for fome time with his paffion, makes ufe 
of it to aflift her in conveying Viola under 
a veil over her father’s garden-wall to the 
arms of Don Sebattian. In the mean time, 
Don Henry takes his meafures to fecure 
Antonia, which he ultimately effets. Ta 
the carrying on of thefe two plots, the bufi- 
nefs and incidents of the piece are dedicated, 
and after a variety of laughable fituations 
and circumftances, the comedy concludes 
with the double union of Don Henry and 
Antonia, Don Sebattian and Viola. 

From this bare outline of the fable, the 
Reader will fee, that the play has great me- 
rit, but the ftyle is fo much out of the 
common way, and the cuftoms of the Ro- 
man Catholic countries are fo unfamiliar to 
the modern ftage, that it requires the recol- 
jection of the {peétator to he awake in order 
to reconcile him to fome of the incidents. 
The charaéters are well futtained. 

After*the firft night, this Comedy was 
obliged to be kept back, on account of the 
indifpofition of Mr. Parfons. It was per- 
formed, however, a few days after, for the 
fecond time; and having undergone fome 
alterations, which on the firlt nights repre- 
{entation appeared neceMlary, and which have 
been made with judgment, was received 
throughout by a genteel audience with 
applaute. 


An Account of the New Tragedy called Eiotsa, performed December 20, 
for the firft Time at Covent-Garden Theatre. 


HIS Play is the produStion of the 

Author of the Tragedy of WERTER. 
Tt poffefles as confiderable a fhare of merit 
as could be expeéted to be met with ina 
piece grounded on a ftory fo barren of inci- 
dent and ftage bufineis. It was received 
with repeated plaudits. 

The € haraéters were as follow, and were 
thus reprefented: * 

St. Preux, Mr. Pope ; Villars, Mr. Hol- 
man ; Hainault, Mr. Farren ; Courcy, Mr. 
Macready. —-Eloifa, Mifs Brunton, Emma, 
Mus Platt, 


The Hiftory of Abelard and Eloifa, and 
Rouifleau’s Eloifa, are well known; but 
as this author has profefiedly departed from 
a ftri€t adherence to the facts and circum- 
tances related in either, and has worked 
up a new plot of his own, it may not be im- 
proper to hint the general outline of the fa- 
ble. Eloifa and St. Preux are mutually en- 
raptured with each other, but Hainault, 
uncle to the lady, fired with the pride of 
blood, and the dignity of lineal deicent, is 
determined to prevent their union, and to 
give the hand of his niece to Villars, a oe 
ble 
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ble Englifhman, to whom Eloifa’s father had 
folemnly promifed her in marriage before his 
death, as the befl means of evincing his gra- 
titude to Villars for having faved his life. 
While the lovers are enjoying their virtuous 
endearments, Hainault announces the ex- 
pected vifit of Villars, and bids his neice 

repare to receive him ‘as her lord and 
Potband. St. Pieux takes an opportunity 
of unburthening his bofom to Eloifa, and 
acquainting her with the cruel fecret with 
which it laboured. She learns from him, 
that the noble Villars was his friend, and 
that dreadful as the idea of feparating from 
his belt Eloifa was, he was de‘ermined to 
aét with juttice, and refign her to that per- 
fon who had 2 prior right to the bleffing and 
happinefs of her hand. This refolution of 
St. Preux at firft fills Eloifa’s mind with 
emotions of indignation and contempt for 
him who could {o ealily forego, whit he 
had fo often paflionately declared was dearer 
to him than his life. At length the fees 
the matter in its true point of view, and in 
proportion as fhe admires the noble and 
difintereited conduct of St Preux, the de- 
gree of her love and affe&tion for him 
heightens and encreafes ; the refolves, how- 
ever, to imitate her lover’s magnanimity, 
to obey his command, and give her hand to 
Villars. The lovers, theretoie, take a fare- 
wel interview, and part in deep and heart- 
rending forrow. On the arrival of Villars, 
he, at his figit interview, relieves Eloifa 
from her anxiety, by declaring; that though 
he is con{cious of the ineftimable value of 
what he refigns, he is determined to reward 
the noble-minded St. Preux, for his virtu- 
ous refo)ution in his favour, Ly being him- 
felf their protector, and uniting their hands, 
This unexamnpied proof of generofity fills 





Eloifa’s mind with boundle& gratitude, and 
fhe begs Villars to fearch out St. Preux, 
as the only means of preventing the pofli- 
bility of that match taking place,’ which he 
conliders as a certain degradation of the 
dignity of his family rank and lineage, 
Courcy feemingly confents, and Eloifa foon 
learns from the mouth of Villars, that 
St. Preux is no more. Dittracted at the 
idea, fhe raves in all the frantic wildnefs of 
difordered fenie, but at leneth fomewhat re- 
covering, fhe goes to the monaflery, where 
fhe has tnderitood the fatal decd was done, 
to view her lovei’s corp{e, and die by his 
fide. When the has airived at a gloomy 
{pot, within view of the melancholy build. 
ing, Hainault overtakes her, and endeavours 
to prevail on her to return 3 Eloifa brands 
him with his cruelty, in terms of in itation 
that provuke him to diaw his fword with a 
detign to facrifice her to hisrage. St. Preux 
fuddenly enters, and the fight of him fills 
Hainault with horror. Secinz St. Preux 
unarmed, he ftiil determines to fulfill his 
purpofe, but his arm is arrefted in the very 
moment that his fword was up! fied to mur 
der both the Jovers, by Villars, who ftabs 
hin to the heart. 

The characters were in general well per- 
formed.—The Prologue was delivered by 
Mr. Pope, and contained merely a requelt 
that the audience would evince their ufual 
candour, anda mention of the alterations 
which the flory had rece-ved. The Epi- 
logue formed a humourous defeription of a 
city Mifs preparing for a Lord Mayor's 
ball under the hands of her dancing-matter, 
and her anticipations of a coronet being dif- 
appointed, by the fufpenfion of the ball. It 
was admirably delivered by Mrs. Mattocks, 


The MANNER in which the Hinpoos treat their WomeEN. 


{ From Mr. Suuitvan’s Philofophical Rhapfodies. ] 


T is not eafily reconcileable to European 

ideas, that a people boatting of fome re- 
finement, as the Hindoos may juftly do, 
fhou'd in the moft public manner be guilty 
of every {pecies of indelicacy to their fe- 
males. Many nations have the cufom of 
immuring their women ; but the Hindoos 
are iingular, I think, in the grofinels of 
their ordinances relative to them. “ A 
woman,” fay they in their code of laws, 
$¢ is never fatisfied with men— no more than 
fire is fatisfied with burning fuel, or the 
m: in ocean with icceiving the rivers, or the 
empire of death wiih the dying of men and 
animals. She has fix qualities : — the firit, 
an inordinate defire of jewels and fine fyur- 


5) 


niture, handfome cloaths, and nice vie- 
tuals; the fecond, immod:rate luft; the 
third, violent anger; the fourth, deep re- 
fentment; the fifth, the good of others 
appears evil in her eyes; the fixth, fhe is 
invariably addicted to bad actions. For 
thele reafons, it is evident, the Creator 
formed her for no other purpofe than that 
children might be born ticom her.”"—“ A 
wife fhall not,” continue they, growing 
with the fubjeét, “ a wife fhall not dil- 
courfe with a flraneer; but fhe may con- 
verfe with a Sinailce (a wandering prieft), 
a hermit, or an old man. She fhall not 
laugh without draw ng the veil before her 
face. She shall nog eat (unlefs it be phytic} 
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until fhe has ferved her hufband and her 

efts with vi€tuals. She fhall not, while 
her hufband is on a journey, divert herfelf 
by play, nor fhall fee any public fhow, nor 
fhall laugh, nor fhal! drefs herfelf in jewels 
and fine cloaths, nor fhall fee dancing, nor 
hear mofic, nor fhall fit in the window, 
nor fhall ride out, nor fhall behold any 
thing rare; but fhe fhall faften well the 
door of the houte, and remain private ; 
and fha!l not eat any dainty viétuals, and 
thal! not blacken her eyes with eye powder, 
and fhall not view her face in a mirror: fhe 
fhall never exercife herfelf in any fuch agree- 
able employment dwiing the abfence of her 
hufb and.” 

After thefe tender dogmas, with re- 
fpe&t to unhappy woman—who fhould be 
nourifhed like unto the ewe lamb—who 
fhould grow up with her hufband and with 
his children—who fhould eat of his own 
meat and drink of his own cup, and lay 
in h’s bofom, and be unto him as a fe- 
cond daughter: — after thefe tender dog- 
mas, the hoary-headed Brahmins, whom 
the frof of age mutt have rendered callous 
toall the finer difpofitions of the foul, in 
the excels of their wifflum, and parental 
care, farthermore ordained, ‘¢ That a man, 
both night and day, fhould keep his wife in 
fuch fubjection, that fhe flieuld never be 
the miftrefs of her own actions 5 for fhould 
fle have her will, though fprung from a 
fuperior caft, fhe yet would go aitray.” 

When fentiments, fuch as thefe, could 
prevail, when they cov!d be formally inter- 
woven with the laws of the land, conje@ture 
would naturally lead one to conclude, that 
the brutal fubordination would be curried a 
ftep farther ; that an abjolute authority with 
refpect to the lives of women wou'd have 
been granted ; at lealt, that the privilege of 
cafting them afide would have been allowed, 
when no lenger captivating, or when the 
love of variety might urge their lords to 
feck enjoyment in. the company of others. 
But the laws of the Brahmins, we will 
do them juftice, have been more generous 
in this refpect. No man is permitted to 
tepudiate his wife at pleature. Even “ fhould 
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a calamity happen to any perfon, he may 
not give away his wife to another many 
without that wife’s confint: if fhe is wil- 
ling, he then, indeed, has power to give her 
away.” . 

It is fomewhat range, notwithfanding 
all this feverity of difpofition, all this con- 
temptuous treatment ot the women cf Hin- 
dottan, that the men are aftonuhingly con- 
ftant to their wives M men are 
remarkably chaite ; and that aduleiy isa 
crime feldom fo be heard of among thera, 
As there is no country, however, whee 
fuch a general pofition c2n unexccptionably 
be admitted, fo in Hindoftan it has beem 
ordained, that * uf the wite of a Brahmin, 
by her own confent, thal) commit adultery 
with a Socder, the magiltrate fhall cut ctf 
the hair of her head, anoint her body with 
ghee (butter) and cauie her to be led 
through the whole city naked, and riding 
upon an ais, and caft out on the north fide 
of the city, or cauie her to be eaten by dogs.” 

I will not repeat to you, what I know 
you mult have heard, of the practice of the 
fenaflee to leave his fl'pper or his flaff at 
the door, when he is at prayers wih the 
lady of the houfe. ‘The fa¢t, however, £ 
believe to be as it is reprefenccd, and I 
believe it to be farthermore expected by the 
elect of Brahma, that on figit of that fig- 
nal, the hufsand is not to -mterrupt the 
pair at their devotions. But the ie.aiKes, 
though infinitely eiteemed, are not exciu- 
fively warranted to piume theaielves on the 
favour of the ladies: they have fellow-la- 
bourers in the vineyard. ‘There is a catt 
of people on the Malabar fide of ‘neia, 
called Naires, who, it is faid, are allowed 
to claim a privilege of @allantry; a privi- 
lege fuperior even to that of the fenatlces 5 
for what the latter procure by fteulth and 
impofition, the Naires, mfiit upon as a 
right inherent in thew wibe. From thele 
circumftances, therefore, whatever the te- 
nure by which the. intercourte is held, it 
msy naturally be concluded, the Hindoos 
are not outrageoully virtuous ; but that the 
men end women are of much the tame com- 
plexion with thofe of other climates.” 
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